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PART IIL. 


WE were due at Chicago at 7 a.m., but 
were not destined to be “on time.” 
That hour had already passed when we 
came to a dead stop, still a considerable 
distance short of Lake Michigan. My 
fellow-countrymen were of course off at 
once to see what was the matter. The 
natives generally retained their seats, 
tranquilly chewing, or eating pop-corn. 
There is a fatalism about the Americans 
at home which fills me with respect as 
a vagabond. In travelling in their own 
country they take all manner of breaks 
down, delays, bursting of boilers, and 
the like, as well as all manner of imposi- 
tion, insolence, ill-usage of luggage, and 
heartless indifference on the part of 
officials, as a dispensation of Providence 
which is to be accepted as part of the 
play, and not to be resented or struggled 
with by any self-respecting citizen. 
“They are our aristocracy,” the poten- 
tate jocosely explained to us, “ these 
officials, especially the clerks in the big 
hotels: the only class here that toil 
not, neither do they spin. You don’t 
expect your lords to behave like common 
folk, you know.” 

“Surely not,” answered the optimist, 
“nor like lilies of the field. So these 
are your lords! I remember Emerson, 
in his chapter on Aristocracy in the 
‘English Traits,’ says that ‘a race yields 
a nobility in some form, however you 
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name the lords, as surely as it yields 
women.’ I can’t say I like your hotel- 
clerk form.” 

“What do you say then to the young- 
sters who volunteered to officer black 
regiments, knowing that they would get 
no quarter if taken; and to the men 
and women who organized and worked 
our Sanitary commission, and Christian 
commission, in the war ?” 

“Yes ; that’s a form of nobility to 
which I take off my hat with pleasure. 
No nation can show purer nobles than 
these ; we must pass the rest for their 
sakes.” 

“Well, I reckon they’re strong 
enough to carry the shoddy aristocracy, 
and all the rest, on their backs yet 
awhile.” 

At first I had resolved to hold on 
philosophically like my neighbours, but 
my patience gave way after a quarter of 
an hour, and I followed my friends to 
discover the cause of the delay. I found 
them in the midst of a small group 
which had gathered round the hind 
wheel of one of the Pullman cars, into 
the wheel-box of which a grim, silent 
mechanic was driving an iron spoke. 
Again and again it refused to hold, and 
leapt out at the last stroke. The poten- 
tate, who stood by, speculated ominously 
on the future of these luxurious Pull- 
man’s cars, which have been introduced 
on all themain lines. They are constantly 
breaking down, it would seem, owing to 
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their enormous weight; and the wear 
and tear to the permanent way which 
they cause is enormous. No doubt Mr. 
Pullman, or rather the company which 
represents him, will be found equal to 
the occasion, and, with the usual inven- 
tiveness of his nation, will place some 
ear on the rails which shall still offer the 
luxuries of a good hotel to all travellers 
ready to pay for them, while it meets 
the requirements of the railway powers 
as to weight. At last the Pullman 
was sufficiently doctored to proceed, but 
it was nearly three hours after our 
appointed time when we struck Lake 
Michigan, and ran along the southern 
and western shore, on which a very 
respectable sea was breaking. We were 
rapidly nearing the first, if not the 
greatest, wonder of the West, and be- 
came aware of the neighbourhood of 
Chicago by the number of fine villas 
and carefully tended gardens which 
skirted the line. Suddenly we ran out 
into the lake, and did our last two miles 
or so on a good sound permanent way 
supported on piles. On our left, between 
us and the beach before the town, lay a 
strip of lake, averaging, I should guess, 
a hundred and fifty yards in breadth, 
“4 first-rate course for a sculling match,” 
the struggler remarked to me in passing, 
as it certainly would be, for the piles 
and girders of the line break the force 
of the waves, and leave the surface of 
this inner strip smooth enough for the 
lightest outrigger. On our right was the 
great lake, glistening in the morning 
sun, with the new waterworks which 
supply the city standing up out of it at 
three miles’ distance, and nothing else 
but some fine screw steamers, and mer- 
chant brigs and schooners plying their 
trade, between us and the horizon. This 
approach to Chicago is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the place. The city had 
already risen into solid blocks, four or 
five stories high, and was selling by the 
square foot at fabulous prices, before 
railways were strong or sagacious enough 
to get a footing in the best quarters. No 
place was left for a great depot near the 
centre of business, and most of the com- 
panies were content to establish them- 


selves in the outskirts. But such a “ one- 
horse” policy did not suit the views of the 
promoters of the Illinois Central, amongst 
whom one is proud to number several 
Englishmen, including Mr. Cobden. 
Into the heart of the city they were 
resolved to come ; so, as underground 
railways had not been invented, and 
other access by land was out of the 
question, they entered by water, and 
shares standing at a premium, and divi- 
dends at ten per cent., have rewarded 
their enterprise. One great railway 
depét is much like another, and Ameri- 
cans differ from English only in the 
greater freedom which is allowed to 
every one todo as he pleases (taking the 
responsibilities of going by the wrong 
trains, being left behind, or run over, on 
his own shoulders), and in the tolling of 
the great bells which the engines carry. 
The horrible shriek of the English loco- 
motive is happily unknown in the New 
World ; a soft, low note, which is heard 
as far, being substituted for it. And 
the shriek means nothing after all, being 
emitted quite as often when the engine 
is standing still as when it isin motion, 
whereas the engine bell does really 
warn all concerned. It begins to toll as 
soon as the American engine moves, or 
whenever it approaches a station, or 
crossing. ‘Look out for the engine 
when the bell tolls,” inscribed on a 
board, is all the protection given to the 
public at half the railway crossings, 
even in New England. In the West 
even this warning is omitted. However, 
in our five minutes’ stop at the great 
central depét of Chicago, I was certainly 
struck by one thing. In a conspicuous 
place on the platform was a _notice- 
board, and on the board the following,— 


NOTICE. 
PASSENGERS ARE CAUTIONED NOT TO LEND 
MONEY TO STRANGERS. 

The optimist was staring at it in 
blank astonishment when I joine1 him. 
We looked at one another, and then 
again at the notice, and then burst out 
laughing. 

“What the deuze does it mean?” he 
asked. 
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“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Do you feel like lending money 
more than usual ?” 

“Not the least; but these dirty, 
greasy little notes for tuppence half- 
penny each do give one rather a disgust 
of money. Perhaps it’s the custom of 
the country for natives to get rid of 
them in this way. They are certainly 
more reckless of expense than any 
other people I have ever been amongst.” 

*“Can’t be a joke, eh? Now, what 
is the meaning of this?” he added, 
piteously, to the potentate, as he came 
up to us. 

“Meaning—waal, I suppose it’s—I 
suppose it’s meant for a warning to 
poor green old John Bull and the rest 
to button up their pockets when they 
comes out West. But come along, there’s 
no time to lose ; we’re two hours behind 
time, and shan’t make connections unless 
we look sharp. There’s the Champaign 
across the platform, with her steam up, 
and our President and Vice waiting 
for us.” 

“But breakfast—how about break- 
fast?” pleaded the optimist: “ we've 
had nothing to speak of since Hamilton.” 

“Oh, they’ll have got something on 
board ; come along.” 

And accordingly, within five minutes 
of our arrival, we were aboard the little 
special train which was to take us to the 
new line in northern Iowa. The bell of 
the Champaign began to toll, and we 
moved slowly out of the central depdt 
of the western city of Aladdin. Neither 
then, nor on my return to Chicago, 
could I get any further explanation of 
the mysterious notice. 

There seems to be a general notion 
abroad amongst the travelling world 
that locomotion in the United States 
is a decidedly democratic, and, there- 
fore, an uncomfortable, as well as a dan- 
gerous business. I don’t personally 
agree with the position that all things 
democratic must be either dangerous 
or uncomfortable. But, be that as it 


may, I recommend the most fastidious 
traveller that ever got into a carriage 
to try a trip on a special belonging to 
one of the great American companies, 
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should he ever get the chance, if he 
wishes really to understand how going 
up and down on the face of the earth 
will be done in “ the good time coming.” 
Besides our spirited little locomotive, 
the Champaign—which every now 
and then during our voyage was so 
evidently inclined to run away with 
us that our companion the Vice- 
president had to go forward and re- 
strain the zeal of the young engineer 
and stoker—we had two cars. That 
nearest the engine was our sitting- 
room by day and bedroom by night. 
At each end there was as comfortable 
a little chamber as man could wish for, 
or woman either. These were occupied 
by the optimist and the potentate, while 
the remaining four of us had each a 
separate compartment of the sitting- 
room, which the negro boy made up 
every night for us into a comfortable 
couch while we were at supper. Be- 
yond the foremost bedroom was a dress- 
ing-room, with large washing accommo- 
dation, and water always turned on in 
some mysterious way. We stepped 
from the platform of this car across 
into our dining-room, which occupied 
the larger half of the second car, be- 
yond which were the store-room and 
the servants’ berths, for a second negro 
boy from a Chicago restaurant was told 

off to attend to this car and look after 

the commissariat. In this important 

department we were practically self- 

supporting, though our chef never lost 

an opportunity of foraging for fresh 

provisions whenever we came to a halt. 

Our stores, chiefly of the potted and her- 
metically sealed order, comprised pickled 

oysters and salmon, sardines, and Yar- 

mouth bloaters, cold roast beef and 

boiled tongue, with tomatoes and other 

preserved vegetables, potted duck, and 

pickles and sauces of various descrip- 
tions, including one which bore the title 

of “kalos geusis,” to which the struggler 

objected strongly (the name, not the 

condiment) on grammatical grounds. 
These, with cheese and crackers, and 

an unfailing supply of peaches and 

grapes for dessert, left little to be de- 

sired, even when fresh prairie hen or 
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chickens were not to be had. A large 
box of excellent Havannahs reposed in 
a corner of the dining-room. Our wine 
carte consisted of the single item of dry 
champagne, and our stock of ice never 
failed, while at any hour of the day a 
cup of black coffee, hot and strong, was 
forthcoming at a few minutes’ notice. 
Thus furnished, we started on our ex- 
ploring voyage, and with three of the 
magnates of the railway world on board, 
we carried a three-sesame power, before 
which every kind of railway door flew 
open with the oiliest promptitude. The 
course to be taken, and the point to be 
reached each day, were settled, as we 
ran, in general conclave. ‘Then tele- 
grams were sent on ahead, one to order 
tea at the place selected for our night 
quarters, others (after we had left the 
lines controlled by the Illinois Central 
authority) to ask permission of various 
railway governments to take our special 
over their lines. This favour was of 
course always granted at once, and an 
official generally appeared in due course 
to escort us over each successive com- 
pany’s road, while an engineer of such 
company mounted the Champaign, to 
help our men with his local experience. 
The jealousy between rival lines which 
existed, and to a great extent I fancy 
still exists, at home, and would make 
such an arrangement difficult, has no 
place in the West. The competition is 
indeed keen enough, but is subordinated 
in this matter to the true interests of 
the companies and of the public; and as 
all the lines “make connections” wher- 
ever they come in contact, and the 
gauges are everywhere the same, you 
can go a round of thousands of miles 
without ever changing carriage, or being 
aware that you are on a different line 
from that on which you started. At 
night we were switched away into some 
siding, as remote as possible from the 
main track, that we might get quiet 
sleep without annoyance from the 
rumble and bell tolling of passing 
freight trains, and as a rule on awaken- 
ing we found that we had made a start 
at daybreak, and had run some sixty or 
seventy miles already on our route. 


As we ran out of the central depdt 
we all stood on the platform looking 
curiously at the huge corn elevators, and 
the high square blocks of warehouses, 
as handsome as any in Cannon Street, 
and the rectangular streets and avenues, 
broader than any in London. I suppose 
that our evident wonder pleased our 
hosts, all Western men ; and indeed after 
all that one has read in fifty books of 
travels about Chicago, I will defy any 
one not to be startled when first brought 
face to face with the reality. 

We were certainly not destined to 
pass out of the town precincts without 
a shock to our Old-World notions. As 
we steamed slowly along through the 
suburbs, tolling our great bell, we came 
upon one of the broad avenues lined 
with trees, which form such a delightful 
feature in all American towns. At 
the crossing, in the very middle of the 
avenue, a good-sized house was standing 
—a house with five windows, and a 
door on the side which was turned 
towards us. You might hire such an 
one for from forty pounds to fifty pounds 
a-year in Clerkenwell or Hammersmith, 
except that the framework of this tene- 
ment was wooden, only the foundations 
and chimney-stacks being of brick. For 
a moment one fancied that it was sta- 
tionary, and couldn’t conceive how even 
the laxest municipal democracy could 
have allowed a citizen of eccentric 
habits to build right in the middle of 
an important thoroughfare. A second 
glance, however, showed us that the 
house was upon rollers, and was only, 
in fact, waiting until we had passed, 
(as a market-cart might do in Eng- 
land), to cross the track, and pursue its 
journey. I looked interrogatively at the 
struggler, who was standing next me, 
and he at me, with the kind of expres- 
sion (I should fancy) of Bill Nye, when 
he detected the heathen Chinee playing 
the best bower which William had 
already dealt to his own partner. He 
was evidently suspicious of some elabo- 
rate hoax, such as have been so often 
played by our saturnine cousins on cre- 
dulous Britishers. The potentate, how- 
ever, stood by with a perfectly innocent 
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face, and seemed almost surprised when 
our young friend broke out— 

“What has that wretched house 
been doing? Are they taking it to 
the police court for being drunk and 
disorderly ?” 

“Likely enough,” answered the im- 
perturbable potentate; “those old 
wooden houses don’t bear the best of 
characters.” 

“But, seriously, now, what is the 
meaning of it?” 

“ Well, just this. Building is mighty 
dear in Chicago, I tell you; but if it 
cost twice as much, every block in the 
city has got to be as tall and handsome 
as the best of those you saw. So every 
man that owns a lot is in a hurry to 
get rid of the old houses which served 
well enough a year or two back. Then, 
there are a lot of young fellows, clerks 
and the like, who will go and marry, 
—we are a marrying people, you know. 
What did that dreadful old Scotchman 
say about it?” 

“Carlyle, you mean? Why, that the 
most notable fact about you was, that 
you had begotten with hitherto-unheard- 
of rapidity twenty millions of the greatest 
bores under the sun. Is that what you 
mean ¢” 

“ Yes, that’s it ; the old cynic! But 
we don’t mind him; we are a good- 
natured people as well as a marrying 
people.” 

“That was said before your war, 
remember.” 

“Ay, but the ‘American war in a 
nutshell’ and the ‘fire in a dirty chim- 
ney’ came out in our sorest pinch. 
However, we've forgiven him.” 

“So have we all; and he has said 
much worse things about England. Be- 
sides, you won: you put out the fire, 
and cleansed the chimney.” 

“Yes, that’s true; so we can afford 
to laugh. Well then, these young fel- 
lows must have a house, and can’t afford 
to build, or live, in the town ; so they 
just go and buy one of the old wooden 
ones, get a lot in the suburbs and build 
foundations, and then just cut away the 
house, clap it on rollers, and tote it out 
of town as you saw.” 


be. 


“Well, that’s a wrinkle in the eco- 
nomic line. I’m glad I’ve seen it with 
my own eyes, or I'll be hanged if I could 
have swallowed the story.” 

“ T guess you'll have to swallow bigger 
things before you get back. But here’s 
the boy to call us to breakfast.” 

And the summons was, indeed, a wel- 
come one; with the exception of a cup of 
tea, with some immaterial kind of bread- 
cake and baked apple accompaniment, 
we had been fasting since the famous 
joint at Hamilton. So we trooped after 
the President into our second carriage 
with alacrity. The misgivings which 
undoubtedly had troubled at least one 
of us, when we were hurried away, unfed, 
from the central depét at Chicago, dis- 
appeared at once. Our table was spread 
with haste as well as profusion. In the 
centre a solid pile of peaches and grapes. 
The side dishes contained pickled salmon 
and oysters, with beef-tongue and chicken 
to fall back upon, and a large reservoir 
of tomatoes, sliced, and served with oil 
and vinegar. (This last dish, a delicious 
cool salad when carefully prepared, is 
almost universal in the States, and after 
a dusty journey of a hundred miles or 
so in the cars, with the thermometer at 
80°, is one of those culinary sensations 
which hang fondly on the memory.) 
On the side table were rolls, crackers, 
cheese, sauces, and an array of coffee- 
cups, while underneath stood a pail of 
ice, with the heads of champagne bottles 
protruding. One of the black boys was 
opening a bottle as we entered, while 
the other, napkin in hand, marshalled 
us to the table. I thought 1 remarked a 
benignant and gratified twinkle in the 
eye of the President as he watched the 
effect of his preparations on his half- 
famished guests. Let me draw a decent 
veil over the next half-hour, during 
which the Champaign sped on her way 
through one of the most prosperous 
sections of the sovereign State of Illinois. 
Though prosperous, 1 am happy to 
believe, on the assurance of the Presi- 
dent, one of the most veracious of men, 
that it offers no features of picturesque 
or other special interest to strangers, 
At the end of that time a cup of smoking 
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black coffee stood before each of us, and 
the first tragrant bouquet of the Presi- 
dent’s Havannahs was stealing through 
the car. The struggler was still lin- 
gering over a third peach ; and, as he 
tendenly skinned it, remarked to the 
Vice-president, his next neighbour : 

“ ‘There is certainly something I like 
very much in your peaches, They 
haven’t, of course, the delicate texture 
and flavour of hothouse fruit, or of the 
best wall-fiuit. But then, they are not 
wall-grown, I take it?” 

“No, indeed; we don’t get many 
walls in Southern Illinois. It’ll be all 
standard fruit that you get in these 
parts.” 

“So I thought,” said the struggler, 
taking a patronizing bite out of the 
sunny side of his now skinned peach, 
“Lut they are a more cut-and-come- 
again kind of fruit than ours—a demo- 
crutic version of Old-World peaches. 
You feel as if you might eat any quan- 
tity of them without depriving anybody 
else of their chance. I dare say you 
have them in large quantities here, these 
yellow standard peaches ?” 

“Yes, there is a large district of 
Southern Illinois which is celebrated 
for them,” said the Vice-president. 

“We run a fruit train every day 
through the season,” put in the Presi- 
dent, who never missed hearing any 
rematk which bore on the traffic of his 
dailing lines. “It has grown to be a 
big business these last few years.” 

“When you say a fruit train, you 
mean, | suppose, that one of your morn- 
ing trains brings in the fruit? Ours 
comes into London mostly on large light 
wagyons adapted exclusively for fruit- 
carrying.” 

“De; 
fruit. 
cars now. One morning this summer, 
1 remember it brought in thirty-six tons 
of strawberries ; and I think that’s the 
bi, gest lot we’ve carried yet.” 

The struggler paused in the act of 
carrying 10 his mouth the last morsel of 
his peach. “ Thirty-six 
weight of strawberries in 


You are joking. 


I guess our train only brings 
It has got to average seventeen 


tons’ 
one day ! 
Why, who eats them ?” 


tons ! 


“Waal, I reckon the Chicago folk. 
I don’t think many get out of the 
town.” 

The struggler gravely swallowed his 
last mouthtul, and held out his hand 
for a cigar, with a look of confidence 
injured. He was beginning to think 
that there was some deliberate plot to 
mystify us, and I believe would have 
prefaced every question he put with 
“ bar sell,” if he had thought that that 
polite Anglicanism would have been 
understood by our Western friends. 

I must own that the thirty-six tons 
was even to me a somewhat large order. 
“A friend of mine, an English sherry 
importer,” I said, “has a large peach 
orchard at Port St. Mary’s, and he feeds 
his pigs with the fruit, after he has 
preserved all he cares for.” 

“Why don’t he tote it into Cadiz 
and sell it?” said the potentate. “You 
Britishers are so cussed wasteful.” 

“T like that,” said the optimist. 
“Why, I never knew what a spend- 
thrift nation was till I got here.” 

“Well, we caught it from you, any- 
how,” replied the potentate. “ But is 
that why Spanish hams are so cracked 
up? Is it a peach flavour, or what ?” 

“ Montauche’s hams, you mean,” I 
said. ‘No, I believe those remarkable 
porkers obtain their flavour from a diet 
of snakes and snow; or, I am bound to 
say, some travellers declare that it comes 
from chestnuts.” 

“ After all,” said the optimist, “when 
you come to think of it, thirty-six tons 
isn’t so much for a big city. How many 
people in Chicago now ?” 

“Three hundred aud fifty thousand.” 

“All fruit eaters, 1 suppose. Well, 
that is a ton or so to 10,000. You 
were last from college, struggler ; cipher 
us out how many pottles a head that 
would come to.” 

“ But this is only from one source of 
supply,” said the struggler. 

* We bring in pretty near all the fruit, 
I guess,” said the President. “ Market 
gardening about the town hasn’t begun 
yet. They haven’t time for it, and the 
climate wouldn’t suit so well.” 

* Suppose we go and have a look at 
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the country? Why, we must have run 
sixty or seventy miles by this time, I 
should think.” 

“Thereabouts,” said the President, 
and so we got up and sauntered into 
our drawing-room car, and ensconced 
ourselves at the windows, to make all 
such observations on the new country as 
the pace would permit. It was under 
corn almost exclusively as far as the eye 
could reach,—corn standing from four to 
six feet high over a slightly undulating 
country, crossed here and there by very 
passable tracks. The stations which we 
shot past were generally surrounded by 
detached cottages and farm homesteads ; 
the inevitable large, square, brick-built 
school-house standing out as the prin- 
cipal building, though occasionally some 
enterprising citizen had run up a solid 
block of stores, with dwelling-houses 
above, in sure anticipation of the coming 
population and prosperity, which chal- 
lenged comparison with it for size. 

** What is your plan here, in Illinois, 
as to your schools?” asked the optimist. 
“T see everywhere the school standing 


up, the biggest and best building in the 


town. How do you pay for them and 
maintain them ?” 

“ By reserved sections,” 
potentate. 

“Thank you, but you might as well 
say by conic sections for anything that 
the phrase means to me. What are re- 
served sections, pray ?” 

“The Vice will explain. He hada 
hand in the Government survey in these 
parts ;” and the potentate betook him- 
self to his cigar. 

“Well, it’s rather a long story to 
make it clear to you,” said the Vice- 
president. ‘‘Our State survey system 
wasn’t applied to the thirteen colonies, 
but now whenever a territory applies to 
be adinitted as a State, and often before 
that, it is regularly surveyed, and 
divided up into sections.” 

“T see. And some of these are re- 
served fcr the schools ?” 

™ This is how it’s done. A 
meridian line is drawn across north and 
south from some natural starting-point. 
Here in Illinois we took the junction of 


said the 
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the Ohio and Mississippi. Then a base 
line is drawn across the meridian line at 
right angles, of course from the same 
point. Then, by drawing cross lines 
parallel with these two initial ones, the 
country under survey is mapped out 
into blocks six miles square,” 

‘‘What a monotonous rectangular 
business !” said the optimist; “and a 
six-mile block is a parish, I suppose ?” 

“We call ’em townships,” said the 
Vice-president. ‘Then each township 
is divided again into numbered sections, 
each a mile square, or thirty-six sec- 
tions to every township. Out of these, 
one section, generally the sixteenth, is 
reserved tor school purposes.” 

“ What—if there are no children ?” 

“Well, that’s generally the case at 
first. So the school section—640 acres, 
you see—lies there till school trustees 
are named, and then it is vested in 
them to deal with as they find best.” 

“But are there school trustees to 
every township ?” 

“Yes, to every political township ; 
and the political ones generally coincide 
with the surveyed townships, though 
they are fixed by the State, and not by 
the Central Government.” 

“ Well, but these 640 acres must be 
often nearly useless—like a white ele- 
phant, or the Vicar of Wakefield’s big 
picture. They can’t let, I suppose, at a 
rent in these parts? Heavy rents are a 
privilege of our Old World.” 

“No, and they don’t need. The 
trustees nearly always want money to 
build the schools, and for initiatory 
expenses, so they sell the school lut for 
what it will bring.” 

“And what then? where does the 
school income come from ? How are the 
teachers paid, and the buildings main- 
tained ? 1 understand your system to be 
absolutely free +” 

“ Well, so it is; we get the income 
by just taxing all owners of land in 
the township.” 

“ That's simple enough certainly, and 
an excellent plan. But now about the 
other thirty-five sections : how are they 
dealt with? First, whe do they belong to, 
the Univn or the State, or to squatters?” 
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“To the State, except the settled 
part ; and since the squatters, as you call 
them, are mostly the leading citizens, 
they fix up matters pretty much as 
they please.” 

“Then every one who comes in and 
buys afterwards buys from the State, 
and gets a State title?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And about roads, railways, and the 
like: the companies buy from the 
State, too, I suppose ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the Presi- 
dent, upon whose ground the discussion 
was now touching: “I reckon these 
lines wouldn’t have been built if we 
had had to pay for the land.” 

“What! did the State give it you?” 

“The State gave us the land for the 
line, and alternate sections of a strip, 
six miles wide, right along on each side 
the line.” 

“Do you mean that you own the 
land for six miles on each side of all 
your lines ?” 


“We did own half of it—every al- 
ternate section you see, chequerwise— 
with the State: first our section, then 


a State section, and so on. But we've 
sold pretty well all of ours, except a 
few hundred thousand acres.” 

“ Yes, now I see all about it. This 
explains a good deal, and accounts for 
the way in which your railways have 
gone a-head. It makes all the difference 
whether you have to buy the land, or 
get it to sell.” 

“There ain’t so much difference so 
far as chances of success go: when 
you've got to buy your land, you buy 
your traffic with it. All your customers 
are there, living along your lines, and 
ready to go up and down, and send 
goods the moment you’ve got your rails 
down. But we had to make our traffic for 
ourselves, and bring our own customers 
out here.” 

“ Then, in fact, it doesn’t much mat- 
ter which direction your lines run in, 
So long as the companies can get land 
grants, such as you speak of, they may 
go anywhere ?”” 

“Yes ; only they’ve got to take care 
that they pick the sort of country emi- 


grants will care to settle on; and they 
must make out a decent case to go to 
the State legislature with, or they 
wouldn’t get their Act.” 

“ And when they’ve got it, and have 
made their line, they and the State go 
into competition as sellers of land ?” 

“Well, the competition don’t amount 
to much. The State mostly lets the land 
lie for folk to come after it; but the 
railway companies have regular land 
departments, which manage their grants, 
and settle emigrants on them as fast as 
they can. The purchase-money is at 
first very low—from four or five dollars 
an acre ours went at—and only a quarter 
or a third of that down at once. The 
rest is payable by instalments, and the 
settler doesn’t get his deed till they are 
paid. But it’s all made easy for them, 
because we want their custom. Any 
man who don’t go to pieces with drink 
can pay for his land out of crops, in 
three or four years, and live well too. 
I’ve known many do it under two 
years.” 

“TI suppose most of the stations and 
villages are upon the companies’ lands ¢” 

“Well, I reckon they do mostly come 
out so ; but nobody can say where the 
best locations are going to be before- 
hand. One place goes a-head, and an- 
other, just as good every way as far as 
you can see, won’t move.” 

“Haven't you had useful knowledge 
enough for an hour or so? Here, just 
look out here, and you'll see a piece of 
real genuine prairie.” 

“Where? Which?” said the strug- 
gler, eagerly, and we all turned to the 
windows with considerable curiosity. 

“There, between those two long 
patches of corn. We're just coming 
abreast of it. And there again, about 
a quarter of a mile further off, all the 
side of that slope. That’s the real, 
original, untouched, Natty Bumpo busi- 
ness, and no mistake.” 

All three of us stared at the plots in- 
dicated by the potentate with all our 
eyes, 9S We ran past. 

“ It’s yellower than I expected,” said 
the struggler. 

“You didn’t expect to see it green, 
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did you, after such a baking as we’ve 
had for the last month? Besides, there 
are a lot of yellow flowers in blossom at 
this time of the year.” 

“Too much like a piece of waste land 
anywhere,” said the optimist, with 
something like a sigh. 

“You're disappointed?” asked the 
potentate. 

“Yes, I own I had a sentiment about 
a prairie. Your Cooper’s books took a 
wonderful hold on me when I was a 
boy. I hear they laugh at them now, 
but depend upon it there has been no 
one like him for the vague border-land 
which lies between savage and civilized 
life. I haven’t read ‘The Prairie’ and 
the ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ for a quarter 
of a century, and wouldn’t read them 
again now for fear of losing the racy 
taste. But I expected a new sensation, 
and I haven't got it. Not a bit Natty 
Bumpoish, those strips of rough land !” 

“Wait till you get out into lowa; 
when you can see nothing else, they 
won't look so tame.” 

I see we’re coming to 
Why, it 


“T hope not. 
something like a hill at last. 
must be something like three hours since 


we stopped for water. How long can 
your game little engine run without a 
drink ?” 

“ Well, I reckon she’s getting a little 
thirsty. Those hills are above Galena, 
where we shall stop next.” 

“Galena, another odd name. Let’s 
see, Galena, Galena, haven’t I heard of 
it somehow ?” 

“Guess you might. 
Grant’s town.” ’ 

“Ay, of course, I thought I knew 
the name. He was in some business 
there when your war broke out, I 
think.” 

“Yes, in the leather trade ; and nota 
good trade either. Our State found the 
great statesman, and the head soldier for 
our war, and we’re mighty proud of it, 
I tell you.” 

“ And well you may be. But let me 
see; Lincoln wasn’t an Illinois man, 
was he?” 

b% Not born; but it was his State. 'He 


It’s President 


lived here nearly all his life, and was 
practising here when he was elected 
President. He was one of the counsel 
for our line. Some of the college-bred 
lawyers used to laugh at him, but not 
one of them ever came near him with an 
Illinois prey.” 

“So I should think. Now, I don’t 
suppose you'll believe it,” added the 
optimist, after a short pause, “ but it’s 
true, that I felt about Abraham Lincoln 
as I never did about any other of the 
foremost men of our time. I would 
have gone round the world to have 
seen him eye to eye, and shaken hands 
with him, and that’s more than I can 
say of any other. And I know that 
many other Englishmen felt as I did.” 

I added my testimony to much the 
like effect, and our hosts were evidently 
pleased. 

“ Yes,” the optimist went on, “ three 
nations in our time have had their trial 
times, and something of the same kind 
of work to do—Italy, Germany, and these 
States—and each has found a great man 
for their work: Cavour, Bismarck, and 
Lincoln, two noblemen and a peasant’s 
son. I have nothing to say against the 
Italian or the German; but take the 
men’s work, and I say that Lincoln’s was, 
beyond all question, the hardest. No 
such job wasever laid on a man’sshoulders 
as came to him in March 1860. And 
take the men’s record, and for sagacity 
and courage, as well as for simple truth- 
fulness, and faith in his cause and his 
God, the plain rail-splitter stands well 
at the head of the list. Happy the 
nation that could sift out such a leader 
in its sorest need; and though I’m half 
sorry to admit it, potentate, to such a 
bigoted Yankee, and such a hater of my 
country as you, I must add, happy the 
leader who feels such a nation under- 
neath him. I don’t believe any other 
race but ours would have pulled through 
your rebellion.” 

“Well, I ain’t sorry you talk of ‘ our 
race,’ anyhow,” said the potentate ; “and 
I only wish some of your big bugs and 
your confounded newspapers would have 
talked like that before Gettysburg.” 


(To be contenued.) 
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CHAPTER LX. 
AT THE “ BLADEBONE.” 


“T Text you what, Dennis,”—Mrs. Fagg 
was on her knees on the hearth-rug, 
making her husband’s toast, talking to 
him meanwhile over her right shoulder 
as he sat stretehed out helplessly in a 
huge arm-chair,—“ You say I do fvolish 
things odd times, and you're right ; but I 
did one wise thing when I got Miss Nuna 
over to Gray’s Farm.” 

“ Why !” Dennis spoke with painful 
slowness ; he had lost full command 
over his words; “I thought you said 
she were back again.” 

“So she is, old man.” Mrs. Fagg 
turned the toast carefully on the fork. 
“She only stayed two days; but the 
change was everything, bless you, she’s 
grown quite sprack; she’s as active 
again as she was, and she don’t fret 
nothing near so much, neither.” 

Here Mrs. Fagg had to retreat from the 
even red glow, which scorched her face. 

“Do you think, Kitty,’"—his dull 
eyes followed his wife with a painful 
look of uncertainty—“ as she cares yet 
for Mr. Will?” 

Mrs. Fagg had begun on a fresh slice 
of bread, but it fell off the fork as her 
husband spoke. Her face was very red 
as she picked it up again—but that 
might have been caused by the fire, or 
stooping. 

“I’m surprised at you, Dennis, that I 
am. Why, Miss Nuna never did care 
for him ; and she’d had plenty time to 
find out whether there was anything in 
him to suit her, before she set eyes on 
Mr. Whitmore.” She picked up the 
bread and fixed it carefully on the fork, 
“Not that I like Mr. Whitmore; I 
don’t—there, I don’t want to speak 
harsh of anybody, but Miss Nuna’s 


as clean thrown away on him as if 
she’d been chucked in the dust-bin.” 

“Dear, dear!”—Dennis moved his 
head slowly against the back of his easy 
chair, and tears stood in his eyes—* such 
a sweet young lady too !” 

Mrs. Fagg got on her feet, and pro- 
ceeded to butter her husband’s toast, and 
then to feed him with it, and to give 
him his tea as if he had been a baby. 
She was distressed at her own want 
of tact. 

“T say, old man, never mind ;” she 
wiped his mouth, set the pillow straight 
in his high-backed chair, and then gave 
him a hearty kiss ; “you mustn’t take 
on about Miss Nuna; she'll do fast 
enough. You wanted your tea, dear, 
didn’t you, just now? Yes, yes; she’s 
coming in to sit a bit with you, she 
said, and you mustn’t be down-hearted 
with her, old man; she’s as fond of Mr. 
Whitmore as I am of you; she is, you 
know, eh ?” 

She looked at poor Dennis’s dull face 
to be sure he understood, and he nodded 
with a feeble smile. 

Mrs. Fagg carried away the tea- 
things. 

“There’s the making of a  stout- 
hearted woman in Miss Nuna yet ; she’s 
but a child now,” she said, and then she 
gave a little sigh. “ Here have I been 
railing against that husband of hers, 
and maybe if she’d married so as to 
have no troubles, and hadn’t been 
brought to think for herself, she’d have 
gone on a baby all her life through; 
and a grey-haired baby,” said Mrs. 
Fagg, reflectively, “is like Punch ata 
funeral.” She came back, swept up 
the crumbs, set a chair for the visitor, 
and then got out a duster to hem. 

Nuna was not long in coming; and the 
poor infirm man was brightened by her 
sweet smile, and kindly ways with him. 
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Her presence brought hack former ideas 
to Dennis, and with them the mastery 
which he had formerly exercised in 
public over his wife. 

“Make some fresh tea, Kitty,” he 
said, reprovingly, “for Miss—” he 
looked at Nuna; “she don’t ought to 
be kep’ waiting.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, don’t trouble,” 
said Nuna. She had grown to look on 
Mrs. Fagg with reverence, and it was 
dismaying to hear her rebuked. 

Mrs. Fagg smiled, and proceeded to 
obey her husband. 

“Take a cup, Miss Nuna,” she whis- 
pered, when she brought in the neat 
little tray with one of her best china 
cups and saucers; “he mustn’t be 
fretted, poor dear, and a chat does 
him good.” 

Nuna sat wondering; it seemed to 
her that every fresh trouble laid on the 
landlady added to her affection for the 
helpless man she served. 

“How she must love him,” she sighed ; 
“and yet Dennis never seemed a loving 
husband. He always appeared to snub 
his wife. Is it her own love that makes 
Mrs. Fagg happy, or does it really win 
his ?” 

It was strange to Nuna to feel drawn 
as she now did to Mrs. Fagg. As a 
child, she had shrunk from her sharp 
sayings. 

She had just received a letter from 
Roger Westropp ; it had been sent on 
to her from St. John Street. Roger 
was ill again, and he hoped Mrs, Whit- 
more would excuse his wishing to see 
her; Nuna was puzzled, she thought 
she would take Mrs. Fagg into coun- 
sel about leaving her stepmother. 

She sat with Dennis till it grew 
dark. She had spent the morning with 
Mrs. Beaufort, and the afternoon in 
taking a walk with her father, and in 
listening to his charitable plans for the 
coming winter; but she had not spoken 
of Roger's letter: it seemed to her best 
not to say she had seen him in London. 

“ Tt’s getting dark, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Fagg. “Shall Ben follow you up to the 
Rectory gate? There’s a nest of tramps 
camping down Carvingswood Lane.” 


“Will you come with me yourself, 
please,” said Nuna shyly. “I don’t 
mind tramps; but I want to talk to 
you.” 

It was a great relief to get this said. 
By a sort of instinct she knew Mrs, 
Fagg would be willing to help her. 

She began as soon as they were out 
of the Bladebone—*I want to go to 
London ; a sick person I know there 
wants to see me; and, besides, I might 
get news of Mr. Whitmore.” She stop- 
ped, but Mrs. Fagg kept silence too, 

It was much easier to Nuna to say 
what she wanted to say in the dark 
tree-shaded road, 

“It seems to me”—she pressed her 
hands nervously together—“ that some- 
thing must have happened to him. 
I don’t think I ought to have taken 
this long silence so quietly. I have 
not heard fora whole month. Mrs. Fagg” 
—her voice shook, and she could not 
steady it—“ if Dennis had gone away, 
and not written to you for a whole 
month, what should you have done ?” 

“There would not be a mossel of use 
in my tryin’ to say, ma’am.” Mrs. Fagg 
spoke briskly. “I couldn’t take on me 
to know what I’d ha’ done in such a case. 
Dennis always was a bad fist at writin’, 
and maybe what I’d ha’ done wouldn’t 
be the fit thing for a lady like you to 
do, ma’am—” Mrs. Fagg stopped ab- 
ruptly, as if she kept the rest of her 
thoughts to herself. 

They had reached the Rectory gates. 

Nuna put her hand on Mrs. Fagg’s 
arm. “Come in a minute,” she said, 
and Mrs. Fagg followed up the shaded 
gravelled walk. She forgot Dennis 
and everything in the interest she 
felt. 

“ You have something in your mind, 
you would like to tell me,"—Nuna put 
her arm round the surprised woman 
and kissed her; “try and advise 
me as if I were your sister or your 
child. Remember, I can’t ask my poor 
dear father’s advice. I can’t distress 
him with my anxiety and sorrow. I 
have not a friend I should like to 
0 to.” 

“Did Mr. Whitmore go by himself?” 
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said the Jandlady—her heart was very 
hard against Paul at that moment. 
“What call had he,” she thought, “ to 
put this poor child to such a pass ?” 

“He went with a party of friends.” 
Nuna was again glad of the darkness. 

“What you're thinking of, Miss—” 
Mrs. Fagg might have been speaking to 
Dennis, she had the same fondling ten- 
derness of voice—“ Is that Mr. Whit- 
more’s fallen ill? very like to happen ; 
and if sv, of course you'd wish to be 
beside him.” She heard a little choked 
sob, but she went on. “I dare say you 
know where the friends lives who went 
away with Mr. Whitmore, Miss, and 
perhaps some of ’em has left folks at 
home who could set your mind at 
rest.” 

Before the words were spoken a hope 
had come to Nuna—a sudden new idea, 
Roger Westropp might possibly give her 
the clue to his daughter’s route. He 
had told her, when she saw him, that 
he knew more about the doings at the 
house in Park Lane than Patty guessed 
he did. 

“And Patty may have written to 
him.” 

There was not acertainty in this hope, 
but it seemed to give a clue she might 
follow. 

“Thank you, very very much,” she said 
warmly. ‘ You have given me the help 
I wanted. I will go to London and try 
and see a person who may yive me news. 
I can’t see any risk in leaving Mrs. 

3eaufort now, she is so much beiter.” 

“ Bother Mrs. Beaufort! I beg your 
pardon, ma’am ; I didn’t mean it, but 
she'll do fast enough.” 

Mrs. Fagg blushed at her own free- 
dom. “Only it’s a point I feels strongly 
upon; I mean, what a wife’s bound to 
do for a husband ; that’s where i fall 
out with Miss Menella. Les a man be 
good or bad, kind or unkind, fretful or 
sweet, it don’t matter; it's a woman’s 
dooty to make him happy if she can. 
All we married ones has got to do is to 
make one man happy ; and if a woman 
does her dooty, Miss Nuna, we know, 
don’t us, thece’s Gre as ull micae her 
Way easy—suie day.” 


CHAPTER LXIL 
ROGER’S LEGACY. 


“Tr a woman does her dooty, there’s 
One as ull make her way easy—some 
day.” 

The words kept on sounding in 
Nuna’s ears as she travelled back to 
London. 

She felt sure there was more meaning 
in them than showed at first sight. She 
had often heard of women, and read of 
them—good, high-minded people, who 
went on always in the path of duty, and 
yet their lives were a constant succession 
of trial and trouble even to the end. 

Her sister Mary’s life, for instance, 
Before she had tasted the pleasures of 
her age, she had been forced into the 
cares of a full-grown woman; and the 
one little flower of her life—an attach- 
ment, which Nuna had gathered a fuller 
history of in this visit to Ashton than 
she had ever been permitted to hear in 
her own girlhood—had been first pe- 
remptorily checked by the advice of her 
grandfather, and then crushed by the 
early death of Mary’s young lover ; then 
had come her constant anxiety for her 
father’s health, and for Nuna; then the 
unselfish severance from the young 
sister—the only brightness in her mono- 
tonous life,—and then, the sufferings of 
the months that went befure her death. 

“ And yet Mary always looked cheer- 
ful and happy.” 

A truth was coming to Nuna—a truth 
which no words can teach from without ; 
but a truth which, once grasped and 
realized, grows like the bean-stalk of the 
nursery tale, and, like it, forms a ladder 
to lift us, if we will, so far above these 
petty earthly trials and frets, that they 
seem, looked down on,—that which 
they really are,—only spots and freckles, 
which cannot penetrate, unless we wili, 
below the surface of existence. 

Nuna began to feel that Mary’s hap- 
piness sprang from a deeper root than a 
mere sense of fullilled duty. Love was 
working in Nuna; her very love for 
Paul taught her how bitter may be 
changed to sweet if it be borne for love 
to Him who gave life for Love. 
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She began to read Mrs. Fagg with this 
new key, and she wondered at her own 
blindness ; while she had been tretting 
and murmuring at every cross laid on 
her, the wife of poor, ignorant, afflicted 
Dennis had taken all her sorrows 
gladly as from a loving Father’s hand, 
and all had turned to blessing. 

“And I thought I had a loving 
nature,” she said. “I have loved my- 
self, that’s all. I see now, if love is 
true, it must conquer.” 

Nuna only called in St. John Street, 
and then she drove off to Bellamount 
Terrace. She felt strangely puzzled that 
she had not before thought of consulting 
Roger Westropp. She was surprised at 
her own calm when she reached his 
house, 

The old woman opened the door. 

“The master’s not a-bed,” she said ; 
“but he’s too weak to move about.” 

Roger lay on the faded green sofa. 
He was very white and ghastly; and the 
shadows in his face had that bluish tint 
which gives an awfulness to the expres- 
sion. 


On the table in the middle of the 
room were the two brass candlesticks 
that had once stood, as Nuna well 


remembered, on the mantelshelf in 
Carvingswood Lane. 

Roger smiled as Mrs. Whitmore took 
his wasted hand between hers. 

A sense of comfort stole over the old 
man when she seated herself close beside 
him, and placed the pillow more easily 
under his shoulders. 

“Thank ye kindly, ma’am. I think 
I'm going this time; but there be no 
knowing ; still it may happen sudden- 
ways, and there’s just a thing or two 
I'd like to put in charge o’ you.” He 
paused between his words. 

*T shall be very glad to be of use, 
but "—she spoke cheerfully—*I don’t 
think you seem so ill as when I saw 
you before, Roger. Your voice is so 
much stronger.” 

A faint flush came up in his face. 

“That's maybe along of a parson as 
comes now and again and sees me. He 
says I live tuo low, so last night he 
sends in a small bottie o’ port wine. I 


s’pose he thinks I’m wanting food and 
such like.” 

He looked ashamed, but he indulged 
in a grim smile at the simplicity of the 
clergyman. 

“ Roger, why don’t you say you are not 
poor?” Nuna was horrified at his coolness, 

“Bless you, ma’am, the parson gives 
it, accordin’ to what he says, more for 
the sake of his own soul than for my 
needs, Why should [ baulk him? it have 
done me no harm, and it maybe does him 
a sight of good.” 

Nuna wished Mrs. Fagg was present, 
she did not feel capable of rebuking 
Roger. 

“You see, ma’am, these are the two 
things I want to speak about. I’ve a 
feeling I wouldn't like them”—he 
pointed to the candlesticks—“as my 
missus took such a pride in, to be 
sold, maybe, for a few pence to some 
drunken hussy or another. I'd be fain 
if you’d see they was put alongside of 
me,—that’s first. The next’s this”— 
he put his hand inside his waistcoat, 
fumbled a few minutes, and then drew 
out a creased, soiled paper. “I want 
you to be so good, ma’am, as to hand 
this to my daughter Martha; it’s the 
letter as came from Watty with the 
news of the money. I'd like Patty to 
read it careful, and to take heed the 
words in it don’t come true.” He 
stopped, and lay looking at Nuna while 
she put the paper carefully away. 

“If I'd lived to see her again,” said 
Roger, “I meant to have told her a thing 
that’s been on my mind. You think, 
ma’am, along of me taking that wine, 
that I’m not a stickler for truth—it ain’t 
that; I knows parsons and the ways 
they gets in London, they’re free-handed 
to the poor, and may God bless them 
for it, but they takes it out o’ those they 
thinks have any to spare. If I was to 
go and let that good young gentleman 
know I'd ever so little put by, he’d be 
wanting me to subscribe to no end of 
new-fangled schemes he’s got on hand, 
and he’d say it would be for my good to 
do it. It’s not that; but, ma’am, the 
thing I’m meaning’s this.”—He raised 
himself a little while he spoke.—“I 
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gave my countenance to a lie when Patty 
married, and now, as I’m lying here, it’s 
heavy on my mind I did it. No wife 
ought to have a secret of her own to 
keep, and I’m afeard Patty’s got too 
many.” 

“ Could you write to her?” 

Roger moved his head. 

“She wouldn’t heed my writing, but 
T’d like her to know it troubled me. 
She’s far off now; she mayn’t be back 
afore winter.” 

Nuna could not restrain her eagerness 
any longer. 

“Then you hear from her. 
are they now?” 

There was again the same movement 
of his head. 

“No, ma’am. I’ve anold letter from 
Miss Coppock, but there can’t be any 
news in it you bean’t acquainted with. 
It lies in that there table-drawer, ma’am” 
—he looked at a rickety table that stood 
beneath the window. Roger closed his 
eyes, exhausted; he did not see how 
eagerly Nuna opened the letter, as if 
she could not read it quickly enough. 


Where 


“Dear Mr. WestRop?, 

“TI have intended to write to you 
more than once, but the extreme ra- 
pidity with which we have traversed 
this interesting country, has hitherto 
prevented the accomplishment of my 
wishes. I am far from happy about 
Mrs. D——-; she appears to treat her 
admirable husband with culpable neglect 
and indifference, and to devote herself 
to the amusement of a foolish young 
nobleman; also, she bestows more at- 
tention on our other travelling com- 
panion, Mr, W , than I think you 
would approve. He, however, left us 
some days ago; he stayed at Clermont 
while we made this détour to Le Puy. I 
am not sure he will join us again, though 
he talks of a meeting at Montpellier. I 
think he is very injudicious ; he says he 
shall explore the country in his sketch- 
ing expeditions, and I should not be 
surprised if he is attacked and robbed. 
I gave him a hint of my suspicions, but 
he seemed to think my advice unne- 
eessary. He must take his chance. 


Serve him right, in my opinion, for 


leaving poor Mrs. Whitmore at home 
by herself.” 


Clermont—Montpellier. Nuna found 
herself saying the words over and over 
as if she could never fix them in 
memory. 

“* May I keep this letter?” she said, 
“there is something about their journey 
which I did not know.” 

“Yes, yes, surely ;” but Roger was 
half asleep. 

Nuna knelt down beside the old man. 

“Good-bye, now,” she said, “I'll 
come ayain to-morrow if I can.” 

She closed the door, softly ; and then 
she went to the top of the kitchen stairs 
and called the old woman. 

Her dirty, hag-like appearance dis- 
tressed Nuna. 

“ Don’t leave Mr. Westropp alone in 
the house,” she said. “You shall be 
paid fur your care. Go in and look at 
him every now and then. I will come 
or send to-morrow.” 

She tried to keep calm and collected, 
but it was hard work. Paul might be 
ill, dying perhaps. He had said he 
would write when he came to a halt, 
and Miss Coppock’s letter was dated a 
fortnight ago, and yet there was more 
hope than sorrow in Nuna’s heart. She 
was going to Paul ; her long exile was 
ended ; her brain seemed to spin in the 
excitement that lay before her. But 
she mastered the impulsive wish to 
start at ouce in pursuit of her husband. 
There was yet time to write to her 
father, and to seek his advice about her 
journey ; for he had been, as Nuna knew, 
much of a traveller in early life. 

She calcuiated that if her father 
answered her note at once, she should 
be able to start on her journey next 
evening. 

Timid as she was, wholly unused to 
depend on herself for protection, still 
Nuna resolved to travel alone. She felt 
sure the journey would be expensive, 
and she thought an English maid 
would be a useless encumbrance. She 
could only think of Paul ; her mind saw 
only the end of her journey, and re- 
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fused to take in any obstacles there 
wight be in its accomplishment. 

“T don’t think there’s much use in 
going to bed,” she said; “I feel as if 
rest would never come till I am fairly 
on my way.” 

To her surprise she slept soundly. 
She felt calm and refreshed next morn- 
ing ; but there was still a long weary 
day to get through before her father’s 
letter could reach her. 

She finished her packing, and then 
she resolved to go and see Roger. 

“T must try and persuade him to havo 
a nurse,” she thought. : 

The door opened, and there was Will 
Bright. 

Nuna did not know how helpless she 
had really felt till she saw Will; she 
sprang forward and greeted him so 
heartily, that a flush of pleasure spread 
over his handsome face. 

“You can guess why I'm here,” he 
said ; “I got to Ashton this morning 
just after your letter came. The rector 
was in a sad way about it; he can’t 
stand your going alone at all. I don’t 
believe he likes your going any way, 
only Mrs. Beaufort said it was the right 
thing for you to do—but it’s all right 
now. You'll let me take care of you, 
won’t you, and we'll start to-night.” 

He had held Nuna’s hand while he 
spoke ; his heart was just then as full of 
love for her as ever. 

** You !”—Nuna pressed his hand affec- 
tionately, and then drew hers away—- 
“you good, kind Will—oh, no; in- 
deed, I could not take you away, just 
now, too, when you are so much wanted 
on the farm, and—” 

“Confound the farm,” said Will, 
stubbornly, “I’m going with you, Nuna, 
whether you like it or not. I told Mr. 
Leaufort I would.” 

He stood looking at her with both 
hands in his pockets, and a determined, 
luther surly expression in his eyes. 

Nuna was puzzled; but she had 
learned how to manage Will in her 
childhood, A woman can usually 
manage the lover she does not love, 
however much she may fail with the 
man she loves herself. 


“T must go alone, Will, for several 
reasons. Now, sit down and listen, 
won't you, like a good reasonable Will ; 
all you want is to help me, isn’t it? 
Well then, isn’t it much kinder to help 
me in my way than in yours? If you 
will take me to Folkestone, and put me 
safe on board the steamer, you will do 
all I need; and then I want you to do 
something else, which will help me 
very much.” 

Will looked like a mastiff, unwilling 
to yield up a stick he has been told 
to guard. 

“You know I can’t refuse you any- 
thing,” he said, at last, sadly. 

“ Will,”—there was a reproach in her 
voice, and he looked sheepish—* you 
won't tell even my father what I am 
going to tell you?” 

He looked up hopefully ; the idea of 
sharing a secret with Nuna was cheering 
to his dog-like faithfulness, 

“Tt’s about Roger Westropp. He is 
in London. I’ve seen him; he’s ill, and 
he wants taking care of. Will you see 
after him while I am away? I can tell 
you what I want about him presently. 
Now, you really must have something 
to eat.” 

Will’s curiosity was excited about 
Roger, but he was still unwilling to let 
Nuna travel without him. 

Before they reached Folkestone she 
had convinced him that he must yield 
to her wishes, 

* Good-bye, Nuna,” he said, when the 
ringing of the bell warned all outsiders 
to leave the steamer; “you have been 
harder on me to day than you know. 
You don’t know what it would have 
been to me to have watched over you to 
the end, you poof dear, lonely girl ; now, 
don’t look vexed ; I may as well say 
my mind out this once; you've had 
your way, remember, but I'd like to be 
sure what that husband of yours is at; 
if he’s not ill, Nuna, very ill, mind,—I 
should like to horsewhip him.” 

* Poor Will!’ Nuna watched the tall 
stalwart figure, till the boat glided out 
of the harbour. “ Dear, faithful Will, 
how heartless I am! I don’t seem to 
care a bit for him, or to think of all 
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the trouble he has taken. Oh, my 
darling! my darling! am I really going 
to you at last ?” 

At last! and then came the doubt, 
should she find him ? 


CHAPTER LXII. 


“ Snatt I be able to move in a week?” 
an English voice said this in French to 
a small buttoned-up Frenchman, a man 
with a spectacled wizened face; there 
was a brown curly wig above the face, 
and a red silk handkerchief under it. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, 

“Ma foi,” he smiled, “if you were 
my countryman I make answer, ‘no ;’ 
you stay where you are a fortnight, 
what do I know, three weeks, perhaps ; 
but you English are different, you have 
the strength of horses not of men ; I say 
to you,’—he stopped to take a large 
pinch of snuff and spilled some of it on 
the table, then blew his nose obstrep- 
erously in a red pocket-handkerchief 
nearly as big as himself—‘“T say to you 
Monsieur,”—he shook a dirty finger at 
his patient, ‘‘ that a man who refuses to 
be bled for fever and yet recovers, is 
beyond my calculations ; he may relapse, 
or get well at once, or die after all, what 
do I know. I have the honour to wish 
Monsieur good-day.” 

Doctor Gerder took his leave ; he was 
very much huffed at his patient's stric- 
tures on the treatment to which he had 
refused to submit. 

When the party of travellers reached 
Auvergne, Paul had been much struck 
witk the wild grandeur of the extinct 
volcanoes, and he proposed to Lord 
Charles Seton to stay behind the others. 

But Lord Charles’s love of art and his 
great desire to sketch in Paul’s company 
had, seemingly, cooled. “I am not 
particularly attracted by the Auvergne 
scenery,” he said; “ I would rather defer 
my sketching attempts till we reach the 
Spanish frontier.” 

Paul felt a secret relief, and yet he 
was chafed, too. Something in Mrs, 
Downes’s manner towards himself irri- 
tated him profoundly; if he could 


credit such a belief, he could fancy 
that Patty tried in Lord Charles Seton’s 
presence to patronise him; she and 
the young lord were inseparable com- 
panions. Strangely enough, the travel- 
ling companion from whom he had 
shrunk at the outset with positive dis- 
like, had been the only one he was 
sorry to part from; he had grown first 
to pity and then to like Mr. Downes. 

He had never seen a man evince such 
unwearying devotion to a woman, and 
Paul was too keen an observer not to 
see how carelessly it was repaid. There 
had been a look of trouble and sadness 
lately in Mr. Downes’s face; Paul felt 
sure he was not happy with his wife. 

He stopped behind at Clermont ; then 
he went on to a little village some 
leagues distant, and there, after painting 
in the heat of the sun beside a pool 
of stagnant mud, he sickened with low 
typhoid fever. 

He soon became delirious, but happily 
for him chiefly at night, so that he had 
been able to understand and to resist 
the doctor’s wish to bleed him; the 
two poor women who kept the wretched 
little cabaret where he was lodged 
nursed him as carefully as they could— 
but care and kindness will not atone 
for dirt and other discomforts, and in 
his long, restless nights, Paul longed 
till his heart sickened, for Nuna’s sweet 
face, for her voice, instead of the hoarse 
patois of the Frenchwomen ; and, above 
all, he hungered for the love he had again 
grown to believe in. For lately, every 
hour had been teaching Paul his mis- 
take ; in Mr. Downes’s tender devotion 
to his wife he had read his own con- 
demnation—read how selfishly he had 
returned Nuna’s love. 

“T had it once,” he said, sometimes ; 
“if Patty had never come between us, 
I believe we should have been all right; 
but jealousy dwarfs a woman’s mind 
completely. I’m afraid Nuna will never 
forgive me that concealment about the 
picture ; and it was wrong altogether. 
I can see at this distance that husbands 
and wives shouldn’t have secrets; she'll 
never trust me again. If she were a 
man it would be different.” 
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He repented bitterly that he had not 
wrilten. 

“T cannot write now; it would be 
selfish and cowardly to ask her, so 
timid as she is, to come all this way 
just to nurse me, I couldn’t bear her to 
be in such a place; and perhaps, if she 
knew I was ill, she would come. No, I 
must take my chance.” 

It never occurred to him that all dis- 

comfort and privation would have been 
prized by Nuna, if borne for his sake. 
Some men know very little of the 
hearts of the women they call their 
own. 
Paul felt restless when the doctor 
left him. He longed to attempt the 
journey, but the vunsteadiness of his 
limbs and his brain warned him it was 
possible to meet with worse mischances 
than a prolonged stay in the dirty little 
cabaret. 

Hitherto he had not realized the 
dangerous power of hie illness. But 
to-day, as the hours passed by, it seemed 
to him that he was growing weaker— 
more feverish. Would it be better to 
send for Nuna? 

“ And who’s to say what may happen; 
for she will come if I send for her,”—he 
had a painful pleasure in saying this 
over and over. “And she might take 
the fever and die of it.” 

And yet, as the hours of that weary 
day went by, and the sun grew hotter, 
and Paul’s languor and depression bore 
him down to utter prostration, his pale 
sunken eyes fixed more and more wist- 
fully on the knapsack hanging against 
the bare deal walls of his room. There 
were writing materials in it. 

How easy it would be to write and 
summon his wife. 

Before morning came the power 
of writing was gone, the fever had 
retirned; he was again delirious and 
unconscious, 

The women of the house whispered 
together gravely ; they knew too well 
the symptoms of the fatal disease, but 
they did not even know the name of 
their lodger, and the doctor Gerder 
had said he would die if the fever 
returned. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
PATIENCE SPEAKS. 


Patty stood at a window in the largest 
bedroom of the Croix d’Or. She looked 
tired and worn, for the party had only 
just reached Bourges, after a long, hur- 
ried journey. The journey, too, had 
been dull. Mr. Downes had been 
almost always sullen and silent, and yet 
he was constantly beside her, so that she 
had not, during the last two days, had 
any of the long talks with Lord Charles 
Seton, which had become the chief 
amusement of the journey. 

But it was not only weariness and 
fatigue that had altered Patty’s looks 
and faded her loveliness. She was 
very pale ; but anger, and fear too, were 
in her beautiful blue eyes,—a strange, 
abject fear, that seemed quite out of 
place on the sweet self-possessed face. 
She was looking down into the court- 
yard of the inn. It was empty, except 
just below the window. Her husband 
stood there with Patience Coppock. 
Mr. Downes seemed to be listening 
with impatience ; he held a stick in his 
hand, and he struck this, as he stood, on 
the round shining stones of the court- 
yard; but still, he was listening to his 
companion’s talk, and Mrs. Downes 
could see how full of eager vehemence 
this talk was. Patience stood with her 
back towards the window; but her 
shoulders heaved, and her right hand 
enforced her words with quick, im- 
pulsive gesture, and Patty read on 
her husband’s face, as on a mirror, the 
work that Miss Coppock’s words were 
doing. Once she tried to get courage 
and go boldly down stairs and stop the 
tongue which she felt was blackening 
her in her husband’s eyes; but fear, 
sick, helpless fear, was too strong. She 
grasped at the window-fastening as the 
thought came; she drew her breath 
deeply ; her lips parted, and showed the 
small white teeth tightly closed. 

“She’s been so much more patient 
lately that I never believed she’d turn 
on me—the coward] ; she never so much 
as threatened. Well, if I come to grief, 
it’s her doing, not mine ; that’s one 
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comfort.” The smooth contempt of her 
words did not match with the awful 
terror in her eyes. 

She dared not open the window ; she 
feared to attract notice ; but she longed 
intensely to know what Patience was 
saying to her husband, 

Miss Coppock had kept much out of 
sight of late, and Patty had grown to be 
less on her guard. She knew that her 
husband watched her, but she did not 
fear him. 

This morning had brought a terrible 
awakening. ‘They had slept at a small 
town about three hours’ journey from 
Bourges. Miss Coppock had left the 
breakfast-table before the others; and 
when a few minutes later Mrs. Downes 
had entered her own bedroom with her 
usual gliding, quiet step, she found her 
companion there reading a note. Patty 
knew at once what had happened. In 
an instant she snatched the note from 
Miss Coppock. It was from Lord 
Charles Seton—a note of silly, boyish 
nonsense, but still of warmer nonsense 
than she would have liked Maurice to 
see addressed to her. 

A sharp dispute ensued. Patience 
lost all self-control, and upbraided Mrs. 
Downes with her conduct during the 
journey. 

“You can leave me,” Patty said in a 
cold contemptuous tone. ‘ You can go 
as far as Bourges with us, and then I 
will pay you your wages.” 

Patience had not answered ; she had 
only scowled ; and Patty had decided 
that Miss Coppock was too much a 
woman of the world to let herself be 
turned adrift in the middle of France 
“ without any character to speak of.” 

She had grown so used to the idea of 
Patience’s entire dependence on her, 
that she tried to forget the quarrel and 
the misgivings it had roused. 

But now she could do this no longer. 
On reaching the inn at Bourges, she 
had asked to be shown to her bedroom, 
and her first glance into the court-yard 
had shown her Patience and her husband 
in earnest talk. Patty felt as if the 
ground shook beneath her: how could 
she escape? And yet she did not dream 


that Patience would wholly betray her. 
She only feared that her husband would 
ask to see Lord Charles Seton’s note. 

The court-yard was still empty ; there 
was no one within hearing. Patience 
knew that there were no other English 
staying at the Croix d’Or; and she 
spoke loudly, and so fearlessly, that for 
a few moments Mr. Downes was kept 
dumb by surprise. 

He had been very angry with his 
wife, with what scemed to him her un- 
pardonable vanity in regard to Lord 
Charles Seton. He had shown his dislike 
to it openly, and he resolved to part 
company at the first opportunity ; but 
he loved Patty as much as ever, and 
when Miss Coppock asked him to listen 
to her, and began to express her grave 
suspicion of his wife’s misconduct, he 
stopped her angrily. 

“Hush! Miss Coppock ; I cannot 
listen. I don’t know why I have 
listened at all. You have no right to 
speak against my wife. I suppose you 
have quarrelled with Mrs. Downes ; but 
I cannot see that that gives you a riglit 
to speak against her in this way: it is 
most ungrateful and offensive. I am 
competent to managé my own affairs, 
and after the way in which you have 
thought fit to speak of Mrs. Downes, it 
will be pleasanter in all ways for you to 
leave us—such a thing is unpardonable.” 

He tried to press down his indigna- 
tion, and his lip curled in the effort. 

Miss Coppock’s dull eyes kindled. 
As she stood there once more alone with 
Maurice Downes, it seemed as if that 
long-ago street scene was being acted out 
again: he was again thrusting her away 
from him. 

The anger in her face made her look 
almost hideous. Mr. Downes shrank 
from her with disgust. She saw and 
understood all he felt. 

“I’m going; you may be sure of 
that. I’d not sleep another night 
under the same roof with your wife” 
—a stinging emphasis on the words 
—“if you asked me to do it! There 
are reasons, though you've forgotten 
them, why I'd still do much for you ; 
yes, I would.” 
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self-betrayal ; his contempt goaded her 
out of herself. “Do you think it was 
for simple revenge on her that I've told 
you of her doings with that young lord ? 
Why, the best revenge I could have had 
would have been to let her go on to 
disgrace ; but you care for her, and I 
care enough for you and your credit to 
know that you're much too good for 
her, and I’m sick of seeing you deceived 
through thick and thin. If you want 
to keep her, look after her.” 

Again Mr. Downes held his breath 
while he listened. What change had 
come over this silent, cowed woman !—a 
creature who had seemed always to be 
trying to shrink out of sight. What 
could she mean by this special interest 
in him? It seemed as if she pitied him ; 
he began to think she was crazy. 

“You may set your mind at rest” 
—his voice had softened a little. “I am 
quite satisfied with my wife, Miss Cop- 
pock, and I am not,’ as you imagine, 
lind to her faults; if she were faultless, 
she would be an angel, and I’m not aware 
any woman ever was an angel. You are 
angry now. You have said several very 
foolish, most unjustifiable things ; but 
we won't talk about them. Now, be 
reasonable. Your interest for me shows 
itself in a strange way; I still think 
you had better leave us, but I should 
like you to beg Mrs. Downes’s pardon, 
and get right with her, before you go 
away ; it will be so much better, you 
know, for you to go on to Paris with us, 
and you can leave us there ; I am sure, 
even if you have made Mrs. Downes 
angry, she will allow you to go on to 
Paris with us.” 

Mr. Downes shrank from a scandal, 
and he thought if Miss Coppock went 
off in her present over-wrought excited 
state, she might do mischief. 

Miss Coppock’s smile was more ghastly 
than her anger had been; she had grown 
pale while Mr. Downes spoke— 

“T said I’d do anything for you.” 
She looked into his eyes with a 


starved hope that even yet he might 
recognize her; “but I'll not ask her 
Her pardon! 


Patty. 


She was getting beyond her fear of 


yes, Mr. Whitmore’s best of all—ask 
him, he can tell you plenty about her. 
When I think of the lies she must have 


told you, I’ve hardly patience to speak 
at all.” 
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if you only knew 


) : ” 
she is! 


who and what 

She threw up her eyes, and 

clasped her hands with a violence that 
made Mr. Downes shrink away with 
disgust and dislike. 

“The woman is either mad, or it is all 
acting and rhodomontile,” he thought ; 
“Elinor has offended her, and she'll 
say anything to puiwn me against 
her; her very pretence of liking me 
when she has taken every opportunity 
she could find of avoiding me, is 
enough to show that she’ll say anything 
to serve her purpose.” 

“Miss Coppock, I must put an end 
to this,” he said, firmly; “I should 
much prefer that you should control 
yourself, and stay until we reach Paris ; 
but, of course, as you refuse to acknow- 
ledge yourself wrong, and persist in 
your offensive behaviour, this cannot 
be. Now remember,” there was se- 
vere warning in his voice, “I can’t 
permit another word about Mrs. Downes. 
Tell me what there is due to you, or, if 
you prefer it, I will send a cheque to 
any address you like; then you can go. 
Don’t attempt to see Mrs. Downes again. 
I can’t permit it; she is not used to 

vehemence like yours.” 

“ How do you know what she’s used 
to? What do you know about her at 
all? I’ve known her as many years 
as you've known her months.” He 
put up his hand in protest, but no 
power of his could stop Patience 
now ; she was roused to fury. “Did 
she tell you how she made my ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Downes? Did she say I 
wanted a new apprentice to the dress- 
making, and her pretty face took my 
fancy as I passed by her father’s cot- 
tage ? Her father, too—ask him if you 

like, ask Roger Westropp if my story’s 
true or false; he told me once if she 
wasn’t a good wife to you he'd go up to 
Park Lane himself, and tell you the 
truth, for all he’d promised her not. 
Ask her lover, Mr. Whitmore—ah! 
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20 Patty. 


Mr. Downes had found 
voice at last, and the stern sound 
hushed her. He was shocked, stupe- 
fied; but still, his love rose against 
the strong suspicions her words awaked. 
“You won't leave me, so I leave you. 
I tell you once, and always, that I 
refuse to listen to anything you have 
to say about Mrs. Downes, and I don’t 
believe a word of this—this truamped-up 
story.” 

He left her so suddenly that she 
could not stop him. 


“ Silence :” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Patience Corpock stood looking after 
him. All decision had left her face; 
her passion had gained such mastery, 
that it swayed her out of any set 
purpose. 

“ Money, money ; yes, money is the 
salve for everything, isn’t it ? he offered 
me money that time in London. No, 
Maurice, no money shall buy my revenge 
now.” 

She stood there, white and trem- 

bling. 
Atter a little she grew quiet; she went 
back into that part of the court-yard ap- 
propriated to the rougher vehicles— 
a kind of open shed. She was out of 
sight here, and thought came back with 
the freedom from restraint. 

“T’m glad he didn’t listen. I'll be 
calm next time I tell that story. Tl 
tell it in Park Lane, too, when there 
are others by to hear—Mrs. Winchester 
and plenty more, and I'll have old 
Roger by, that I will. I believe he'd 
do that much, to punish Patty when 
he finds it was her doing that took Mr. 
Whitmore away from his wife—and it 
was; I’ve listened and listened, and 
I’m sure of it; and she did it first from 
spite, for it’s plain he don’t care for her. 
No, I'll have my way ; she shan’t have 
everything, and me nothing.” 

She had spoken almost the same 
words at the news of Patty’s marriage ; 


> 


but then, they had been sorrowfully 


spoken; she said them now with hatred 
marked on her face. 

Hatred had grown silently, until 
every thought had become subservient 
to the one resolve of revenging all her 
wrongs on Patty. Miss Coppock had 
watched quietly all through the journey 
for some pretext which would give her 
a right to speak to Mr. Downes, and 
now she had found it. 

“T have ruined myself!”—The de- 
spair in her voice seemed exaggerated. 
**T am thrown on the world again, and 
I’ve done her no harm. As to going 
away from her, it’s like leaving hell ; 
but for him to have sneered at me— 
and oh! it was worse than sneering.” 
She hid her face in her hands; the 
disgust and dislike she had seen in Mr. 
Downes’s face burned in her brain. 

A man in a blouse came up to 
where she was standing; he looked 
curiously at her. 

Patience recovered herself at once. 

The luggage still stood in the court- 
yard. 

“T want you to bring this trunk to 
the railway station,” she said. “Come 
as fast as you can.” She went out 
through the grey-arched entrance of the 
court-yard. 

The man scratched his head, but he 
did not touch the trunk. 

“Dame, what extraordinary people 
are these English! see this one, she 
arrive, and she depart and all in half-an- 
hour; she is, perhaps, crazy.” 

He resolved to await further orders 
before he followed this very extraordi- 
nary Englishwoman. 

Patience walked fast along the narrow 
street ; she had no eyes for the quaint 
town with its Middle-age palaces of the 
wealthy burghers of Bourges. The rapid 
movement brought back all her passion. 

“JT wish I had struck her when she 
talked about my wages. She hasn't 
got the natural feelings of a woman; 
she’s a smiling, sneering devil; she said 
her husband wouldn’t listen, whatever 
I might say, and she was right. What 
a fool he is to love her! Well, he'll 
suffer for it by-and-by.” 

Again a torrent of rage and despair 
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swept over her; she had suffered all 
this defeat and bitter mortification to 
leave Bourges in disgrace, and Patty 
victorious. 

She soon reached the station. She 
asked for a train for Paris; but she 
heard that there would not be one for 
two hours. A train from Paris was 
due, and, as she stood on the platform 
blind to all that passed round her, it 
rolled slowly up amid the vociferations 
of the porters. 

The noise roused Patience. Mechani- 
cally she watched the passengers alight ; 
some of them were trying to gain infor- 
mation from the guard, as he passed 
rapidly along the line of carriages. 

Miss Coppock started at the sound of 
an English voice. 

** Is there no cross road from here to 
Clermont ¢” 

Miss Coppock turned round—it was 
Nuna Whitmore; she was still in the 
railway carriage, but she got out hastily 
when she recognized Patience, It 
seemed to her that she had found 
Paul, and that all her anxiety was 
over. 

“My husband is here with you—is 
he not?” 

Patience did not answer; here was 
her opportunity, her revenge need not 
be deferred ; Nuna was just as good a 
witness as Roger Westropp, Mr. Downes 
must listen to Mrs. Whitmore. 

“Is that all your luggage, Mrs. 
Whitmore?”—she pointed at the bag 
which Nuna had dragyed out of the 
carriage. Nuna nodded. 

“But is my husband here?” she 
repeated — 

“Come along.” 

The firm tone reassured Nuna ; habit 
helped the disorder of Miss Coppock’s 
wits, she called a voiture, placed Nuna 
and her bag within it, and then she 
seated herself beside Mrz. Whitmore, 
and told the man to drive to the Croix 
d’Or. 

“Is my husband there ?—why don’t 
you answer?” 

She put her hand on Patience’s arm 
and looked earr.estly in the troubled face. 

“No ; but you will hea: ali avout him 


from Mr. Downes; he is not likely to 
be still at Clermont, but you will be 
sure to find him. 

This came in answer to the sudden 
sadness in the large dark eyes fixed so 
wistfully on her face. 

Nuna’s heart sank—like lead in 
water. 

“T don’t understand ; I thought you 
would be all tozether; how was it you 
came to the station to meet me? did 
you know I was coming? who told you 
to come?” 

Patience had grown quiet; she was 
thinking how she could best make use 
of this strange chance ; she smiled. 

“T’ll tell you that another time; I 
want to say several things to you before 
we get to the inn.” 

Spite of the confusion in her brain, 
Miss Coppock was too wary, too much 
controlled by the pure truthful face that 
looked so trustingly into hers, to tell 
Nuna at once the purpose for which she 
had interrupted her journey ; she went 
off into a rambling narrative of Patty’s 
conduct with Lord Charles Seton, and 
the deceit she had practised on Mr. 
Downes. Nuua begged her to keep 
silence. 

“T can’t listen to you if you talk in 
this way.” 

“You're mighty merciful!” — they 
had just rattled into the inn court-yard, 
—‘yet I don’t think you've much to 
thank Mrs. Downes for, somehow.” 

Nuna shuddered, and shrank from 
the bitterness with which she spoke; 
where was Paul? she asked herself, and 
how was her journey going to end? 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A HARD FIGHT. 


Patty knew that her husband would 
come to her when Patience left him; 
she knew, too, that she must have a 
hard battle to retain her hold on his 
love; but even then her self-reliance 
did not desert her. She saw Mr. 
Downe leave Patience abruptly, she 
thought angrily ; and the terror which 
liud mastered her vanished Swel 
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she was a match for Maurice. She 
smoothed the frown on her forehead, 
and went up to the looking-glass. She 
soon removed the look of fatigue from 
her hair and complexion, and then she 
gazed earnestly at the reflection of her 
fair face. 

“ Who can look at Patience, and then 
at me, and doubt which of us speaks 
the truth?” There was triumph in her 
voice; but still she was not quite at 
ease. Patience had been gone some time. 
Why did not Maurice come upstairs ? 

“The thing I have got to guard 
against is fear,” Patty said, thoughtfully. 
“Tt hasn’t often come to me in my 
life, but when it has I know I am the 
worst of cowards. If I go giving way 
to it, and pretending to be fond of 
Maurice and so on, he'll suspect 
directly, and then he’ll never believe 
me again. I must be the injured 
person. I shan’t forget that time 
when he told me he'd written to an 
artist of the name of Whitmore to paint 
my picture. Maurice looked quite 
puzzled at the fright I was in.” 

At last she heard steps coming slowly 
slong the gallery. 

“Now for it!” An uncontrollable 
spasm passed over her, and then she 
was outwardly calm. She sat down on 
the sofa just opposite the door. 

Mr. Downes came in; he thought he 
was quite composed outwardly; but 
Tatty saw that his face twitched. 

“Elinor!” she made room for him 
beside her, but he stood erect; “ per- 
haps you saw who was talking to me 
just now in the court-yard? I may as 
well say at once that you have chosen a 
most unfortunate time to quarrel with 
your companion. I don’t say you are 
altozether to blame, for she certainly is 
@ most violent woman; but 1 cannot 
imagine what has occurred to cause 
such a disturbance.” 

He had looked sternly at his wife as 
he Yegan, but he seemed unable to sus- 
tain the frank, fearless glance of her 
blue eyes; but Patty trembled, spite 
of her unconscious looks. Maurice 
would net speak in that stern voice, 
with his eyes on the ground, if he had 


not something much more unpleasant 
still to say. 

Her knees began to shake as she sat. 

“Tf I don’t do something desperate 
it’s all over with me.” She threw 
back her head with the old saucy toss. 

“Well, I don’t know, Maurice. I 
had been thinking, while I looked out 
of window and saw how long you lis- 
tened to Miss Coppock, that Z had cause 
for complaint.” 

“T don’t understand you, Elinor ;” 
he looked at her in evident surprise. 

“T don’t see how you can understand 
till you know what has happened.” 
Patty looked indignant—* that woman 
was very insolent just now, and I gave 
her her discharge. When she left me, 
she said she would have her revenge. 
As to quarrelling with her, really 
Maurice if you knew all I’ve had to 
bear, you would be quite vexed with 
me for submitting so long to her ill- 
temper.” Her husband had given her 
her cue when he spoke of Patience’s 
violence—* she said she could make 
Mr. Downes believe what she liked, 
and she muttered something that a 
woman who had no relatives to vouch 
for her might find it hard to contra- 
dict what was said: she did indeed, 
Maurice”’—her husband was looking 
at her steadily now, and she affected to 
think he was taking Miss Coppock’s 
part — “surely when a woman hints 
in that dreadful way, and then goes 
and talks privately to you for ever 
so long, I may feel hurt and shocked to 
see you listening. I shall be very glad 
to know what she really has been tel- 
ling you.” 

She had talked tears into her eyes: 
she wiped them away as if she scorned 
to show them. 

“Tf you watched me, Elinor, I’m 
sure you must have seen I listened 
against my will, and that I was very 
much displeased: certainly I will tell 
you; I never have kept anything from 
you, and I will be quite frank now. 
Miss Coppock spoke of a note from 
Lord Charles Seton to you.” 

Patty’s eyes drooped, spite of her 
efforts, 
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“T’m ready to own to you,” she said, 


“that I was very much annoyed about 
that note. I knew nothing about 
it till I found Miss Coppock reading 
it this morning befure she started. I 
sent it Lack to Lord Charles at once ; 
I thought it would be the best way 
to stop such boyish folly ; but, Maurice, 
I meant to tell you this myself; surely 
there was no need for me to confess 
to Miss Coppock when she took upon 
herself to accuse me of all sorts of 
things. I dare say I was impulsive 
and foolish—I know I felt very angry, 
but the woman disgusted me by her low 
suspicions ; you can’t think what dread- 
ful things she said, and I told her she 
must go. Her conduct grew outrageous 
then, such falsehoods 1 never listened 
to——” 

Mr. Downes’ face had cleared, but he 
looked uneasy still. 

“Do you care to hear what else she 
said?’ and as he looked at his wife, 
Miss Coppock’s words seemed so wild 
and improbable that he felt ashamed to 
repeat them. 

Patty put her hand on his arm. 

“1 dare say you think, Maurice, be- 
cause I’ve none of the wheedling ways 
of some women about me, that 1 don’t 
care for you. I never can show my 
feelings. Why, when I saw that woman 
with you—strong as I felt in my own 
innocence—I trembled, yes indeed, I 
did tremble after her threats. Who 
have I to stand up for me in the 
world but you? There’s the French 
schoolmistress, of course, and my foster- 
father ; but now old Mr. Parkins is dead, 
I have no one creditable witness to bring 
forward.. Ah, Maurice, I little thought I 
should ever want justifying to you.” 

Her eyes were dry now, but she 
clasped her hands in mute appeal, and 
it seemed to her husband there was an 
unutterable sweetness in those soft heavy- 
lidded eyes. 

He hesitated between his ‘vish to 
believe his wife and a hauntir:.; memory 
of Miss Coppock’s words. ‘te had stood 
befure Patty all thir » ::ile—now he left 
her, and walked to the window. 

A voiture was driving into the court- 


aver 


yard of the Croix d'Or ; but Mr. Downes 
had not remarked it till one of its occu- 
pants stepped on to the round paving- 
stones of the yard. It was Miss Coppock. 

Mr. Downes started back. “ Here 
again!” he said, and a cold chill of unbe- 
lief came over him. 

Patty was beside him instantly. She 
looked down into the court-yard, and 
her eyes met those of Patience. 

Mrs. Downes saw a determination 
fully equal to her own—and then she 
saw Nuna. 

“* Maurice!” she grasped his arm so 
convulsively that he looked at her in 
alarm—“ keep that woman Patience 
away from me; I can’t tell you how 
I feel now that I know she has tried 
to poison you against me. Let her say 
what she will, falsehood can harm no 
one, only keep her away from me; you 
don’t know who she has brought with 
her; that’s Mr. Whitmore’s dear little 
wife—bring her to me, dear, at once ; 
I have a message to her from her 
husband.” 

Mr. Downes was appeased. 

Patty could not have appealed more 
effectualiy to her husband. His wife's 
manner towards the artist had often 
annoyed him at the outset of the jour- 
ney; it was like a revelation to guess 
now that those long talks had been 
about Mr. Whitmore’s wife—a wife 
too, who, from the glimpses he had 
caught of her, seemed attractive enough 
for any husband. 

He kissed Patty. 

“T'll keep Miss Coppock away, and 


send Mrs. Whitmore to you here.” 


? 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
“ONLY AN OLD LOVE-LETTER.” 


Mr. Downes met Nuna on the stairs. 
“T believe you are Mrs. Whitmore. My 
wife has a message to you from your 
husband.” 

Nuna forgot Patty’s letter, her con- 
duct and all. She almost ran along the 
gallery till she reached the door to which 
Mr. Downes pointe:'. 

Patty meantime had a sharp, brief 
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struggle. She had seen this trial far off, 
and now it had really come. 

“T can’t dare them both,” she said, 
“T’m too hemmed in. I'd rather die 
than knock under to Patience ; surely I 
can coax this weak, simple girl to stand 
by me if I only show her she needn't 
be jealous. She is a lady, simpleton as 
she is.” 

Nuna went straight up to Patty, her 
eyes full of question. 

“You have a message for me from 
my husband. Do you know where he 
is?” 

For just an instant the selfish heart 
stirred with pity, and then self swept 
away every feeling but intense desire for 
help. She looked at Nuna with keen, 
searching eyes. 

“Mr. Downes misunderstood me. I 
have something to say about your hus- 
band, but I can only guess where he is. 
We will help you to find bim, you may 
be sure we will, but I want you to help 
me first, Mrs. Whitmore.” 

A look of pitiful distress came into 
Nuna’s face ; it seemed as if she must 
break down ; but she strove hard not to 
yield up her courage. 

“First,” said Patty, and a bright 
flush of real shame tinged her cheeks, 
“T can tell you what no one else can. 
You may quite trust your husband. I 
have tried him on this journey, and I 
don’t believe a man would have been so 
indifferent if he had not dearly loved 
his wife.” 

She was forced to droop her eyes under 
Nuna’s indignant glance. 

* You're annoyed; well, you don’t 
understand me; you don’t seem to see 
how much it costs a vain woman like 
me to own that she can’t charm a man 
who did admire her once.” 

Again Nuna’s face warned her. 

“What I want to know is whether 
you will forgive me for trying to make 
your husband flirt, or whether you 
mean to bear me a grudge for it?” 

Nuna’s resentment faded; it seemed 
to her that only Patty Westropp could 
so speak, and she excused her, she held 
out her band, and Patty kept it in a 
soft warm clasp. 


“Thank you, I'm in great, dreadful 
trouble, and only you can help me. 
Hush! what’s that?” Such a change 
came in her face that Nuna was startled. 
The lovely colour faded. Patty grew 
whiter every moment, her lips were 
trembling, and her eyes had a scared 
terror in them. 

‘** Sit down,” said Nuna; she thought 
Mrs. Downes would faint where she 
stood. 

“No.” Patty shook her head. 
“Don’t be frightened, I haven't got 
feeling enough to faint.” She laughed 
at the look of distress in Nuna’s face. 
“You needn’t be sorry for me, either. 
I don’t want pity, I hate it, and I’m 
sure women get along much easier if 
they haven’t too much heart. I dare 
say you suffer for everyone’s troubles as 
much as for your own. Well, I don’t 
want you to be sorry for me, only help 
me. I don’t profess to care for any one 
except myself. I know that woman 


Patience has been telling you all sorts 
Do you know why she brought 


of lies. 
you here?” She looked keenly into 
the agitated face before her. “No, of 
course you don’t, you only came to see 
your husband.” There was a touch of 
scorn in her voice, for Nuna’s un- 
consciousness. ‘* Miss Coppock brought 
you here to tell Mr. Downes all about 
me. She wants him to know I was 
Patty Westropp, her apprentice, a vil- 
lage girl at Ashton, everything—I saw 
it in her face just now. Mrs, Whit- 
more,” Puatty’s voice grew passionate, 
“when you've worn out a gown you 
throw it aside don’t you, you don’t keep 
it by you for ever? That’s what I’ve 
dune. I’ve done with the old life, why 
should I tease my husband with it? 
You’ll stand by me, won't you? you'll 
keep silent about your knowledge of 
me, you will I know. I'm sure you will.” 

Patty had meant to speak quite dif- 
ferently, to be calm and reasonable, and 
to treat of this as a mere matter of 
worldly wisdom; but nervous terror 
and excitement conquered, she took 
Nuna’s hand in both hers, and pressed 
it, wnile her face was full of convulsive 
agitation, 
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“T can’t tell a falsehood.” Nuna 
spoke heeitatingly, and Patty’s courage 
rose. It seemed to her, her strong will 
must conquer this timid, irresolute 
nature. 

“T’ve not told you all yet. My 
husband’s a proud man, he thinks low 
birth and vulgarity as bad as murder 
and stealing. He thinks I have always 
been Miss Latimer, a gentleman’s child, 
brought up abroad. If he finds out he 
has been deceived he’ll never forgive 
me, he’ll cast me off. Look here, Mrs. 
Whitmore,” she went on, vehemently, 
“T’m not a good woman like you, I find 
no comfort in church and prayers as you 
do; if my husband casts me off I can’t 
be left alone in the world, I must go to 
some one else; I can’t live without 
society and amusement, I must be wor- 
shipped in one way or another.” 

“Oh, hush! pray don’t think of any- 
thing so dreadful.” 

Nuna laid her hand on Patty’s arm, 
but Patty broke from her passionately. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to call it 
dreadful, but if I do it, remember you 
will have driven me to it, Nuna Beau- 
fort—yes, you only, you are driving me 
to shame and destruction, and you're 
doing it to revenge yourself on me be- 
cause you think I tried to steal your hus- 
band’s love from you, and you set up 
for being good and religious! If I had 
got him away from you you would have 
had more right; but when I tell you I 
failed, what’s all your goodness worth 3 
You are as bad as I am after all.” 

She stopped, exhausted, panting, her 
words had poured out so rapidly that 
Nuna could not have been heard if she 
had spoken. 

“ Don’t talk so madly, I will do any- 
thing I can to help you, indeed I will.” 
There was a loving earnestness in her 
voice, which reached even through the 
passionate tumult that distracted Patty, 
“but, Mrs. Downes, you can help your- 
self best of all; there is only one thing 
for you to do”—Patty’s eyes filled in 
an instant with despairing hope—“ tell 
the truth ; go to your husband, tell him 
your whole story, and ask him to for- 
give your deceit. 1’m sure he loves you 


very dearly, and he will forgive you. 
Love will forgive everything.” She 
looked pleadingly at Patty. A dark sul- 
len look came over the beautiful face. 

“You say that because you love and 
you could forgive, if I could love my 
husband I might have a chance of his 
forgiving me. But I don’t love hin— 
I can’t, I can’t; I almost despise him. 
Could you be forgiven by a man you 
despise—a man who you feel you can do 
as you like with? I can only love what 
I fear: I can’t be forgiven—taken into 
favour like a disgraced servant—by a 
man I’ve no respect for. Why, I should 
be watched at every turn, and never 
believed again. I know my husband— 
he would be ashamed of me for the rest 
of his life: and just because he’d never 
have had the wit to find it out for him- 
self, once he knows it, he’ll be finding 
out lowness and vulgar ways in all I do 
and all Isay. I'd rather hang myself 
up to that pole, Mrs. Whitmore,’—she 
pointed to the bed—“than live with 
him on those terms. No, it’s your 
doing now. Take your choice: I won't 
speak again till you’ve made it—whether 
I'm to go on Mrs. Downes to the end, 
or whether I’m to go off in an hour's 
time with some one else.” 

Nuna stood shocked and silent. Her 
shrinking from Patty was stronger than 
ever, and yet a spring of loving com- 
passion was rising up in her heart for 
this wretched despairing woman. 

Patty’s eyes were devouring in their 
impatient expression, but Nuna still 
stood silent. 

“If your husband questions me I 
must tell the truth,” she said at last; 
“but surely I need not see Mr. Downes 
again. I tell you that your only chance 
for real happiness lies in openness to 
him. Oh, Mrs. Downes, what is it: 
just a little pain and humiliation soon 
over, and all that painful, shameful load 
of concealment gone for ever. Why,” 
—her large dark eyes grew so earnest 
that Patty quailed before them—* you 
can’t die deceiving your husband. You 
could not—you must tell him: then why 
not give yourself happiness now? Ah, 
you don’t know what buppiness it is tv 
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love your husband ! it is much happier to 
love than to be loved oneself.” She 
had got Patty’s hand in both her own. 

Mr. Downes came in abruptly: he 
heard Nuna’s last words, and he looked 
at her: he glanced on to his wife, but 
she drooped her head, sullenly silent. 

“Mrs. Whitmore ”—there was more 
sorrow than anger in his voice—*“ did 
you ever know Mrs. Downes as a girl 
called Patty Westropp ?” 

Neither of them saw Patty as she 
stood blanched, shaking with terror. 
Nuna looked frankly at Mr. Downes, 

“If I did, what of it? I knew no 
harm of her—nothing that a man need 
be ashamed of in his wife: and how 
hard she must have striven to fit herself 
to be your wife. Iam sure she is bitterly 
sorry for having kept her name from 
you: the concealment has brought its 
own punishment. Oh, Mr Downes, 
we all make great mistakes in our lives: 
tell her you forgive her.” There was 
almost a fervour of earnestness in 
Nuna’s voice. She turned again to 
Patty, put her arm round her, and 
kissed her. 

But Patty stood sullen, regardiess of 
either Nuna or her husband. 

Mr. Downes did not answer: he had 
kept stern and still while Nuna spoke: 
now he walked up and down the room 
with his hands behind him, his eyes 
bent on the ground. The silence was 
unbroken: the two women stood still 
while he walked up and down: Nuna 
wondered what would be the end. 

He stopped short at last, and spoke 
to Nuna. 

“Mrs. Whitmore, you are a noble 
woman: you have taught me a lesson 
to-day. If all I’ve been told is true, 
you have as much to forgive my wife as 
I have.” Then he turned with a look 
of sudden appeal to Patty. 

“ Elinor, why don’t you speak—why 
don’t you make it easier for both of us ? 
I am ready to forgive you if you will 
ask me: in return I ask you to try to 
love me.” 

“T don’t wart to be forgiven,” she 
said haughtily. 

The door was quietly opened, but 


they were all too overwrought to notice 
it then. 

“Don’t harden yourself,” he said. 
He looked at Nuna: he seemed to find 
hope and counsel too in those deep 
trusting eyes. ‘ Elinor, why not trust 
me? Do you suppose I want to keep 
you with me except to make your life a 
happy one? I don’t ask for any words: 
just give me your hand, and I will take 
the rest on trust.” 

Even then she hesitated ; but Nuna 
gently took the trembling, clammy fin- 
gers, and drew them towards her hus- 
band’s hand. 

The door shut suddenly—it seemed 
to break the spell that had held them. 

“You do not want me any more?” 
Nuna looked at Mr. Downes. “I am 
on my way to my husband.” 

“You will never find him by your- 
self.” He put his hand to his head and 
thought. “You must let me send my 
courier with you—indeed you must: he 
knows where the village is to which 
your husband was going when he left 
us:” then, seeing her unwillingness, 
he whispered, “Surely after what you 
have done for me to-day you will let 
me help youif I can; you don’t know 
how much you have helped me.” 

To his worldly notions it seemed 
marvellous that Nuna could so easily 
forgive his wife. 

A thought came to Nuna while he 
spoke. 

“Shall I take Miss Coppock with 
me, Mr. Downes? Your wife ought not 
to see her again.” 

Mr. Dowues pressed her hand. 

“ Yes, a good plan. Thank you very 
much, I'll find her for you.” 

Mr. Downes went to look, but 
Patience was no longer in the court- 
yard : the gargon was coming downstairs. 

“Where is the English lady ?” said 
Mr. Downes. 

The man looked surprised. 

“She followed you up-stairs, Mon- 
sieur. I thought she was with you.” 

Mr. Downes was very angry with 
Yaiience Cuppock ; just then he would 
like to have inflicted any punishment 
on her. 
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“Some one went up to the second story 
just now,” said the garcon, “it is pos- 
sible to have been Mademoiselle. No. 7 
is the room of Mademoiselle; shall 1 tell 
her that Monsieur is waiting?” 

“No.” Mr. Downes gave his in- 
structions to the courier about Nuna, and 
then hurried upstairs; he thought he 
should save time by going himself to 
Miss Coppock ; he was very unhappy, 
it seemed to him that his wife was in a 
dangerous reckless temper; he did not 
want to lose sight of her till she 
softened. 

No.7 stood at the end of the gallery; 
he knocked sharply, but there was no 
answer. 

“J have no time for ceremony,” he 
said angrily ; he opened the door and 
went in. 

Miss Coppock was lying on her bed. 

** Miss Coppock, I”—but the words 
stopped, and he stood still paralyzed. 

An awtlul Presence filled the room, 
and drew his eyes to the upturned face 
lying there so dreadful in its stillness. 

At first this Presence filled his eyes, 
his mind, so that he could not grasp 
objects distinctly, and then he saw a 
phial still held in one lifeless hand ; 
vlose beside this hand was a paper, it 
looked like a letter. 

Mr. Downes made a great effort to 
overcome his horror, he stretched out 
his hand and took this letter from the 
bed. 

It was an old letter, soiled and much 
worn by folding and refolding; it was 
written in a boyish crabbed hand—in 
it was a Jock of chestnut hair. 

“My darling Patience,” was at the top. 

“QOuly an old _love-letter ;— poor 
creature,” and then he looked on to the 
signature—‘ Maurice Downes.” 

“Oh, my God!” he fell on his knees, 
his head nearly touching the dead 
woman. Who shall describe the utter 
horror and confusion of thought that 
came upon him in those awful moments, 
while he knelt beside the dead body of 
his old love? 

All the bitter upbraidings he had 
given way to during these last weeks, 
while he had watched the smiles and 
looks he most coveted denied to himself 


and lavished on others, seemed to fall on 
his heart like stripes; punishment, 
dealt justly to him in retribution. 

He rose feebly from his knees and 
staggered to a chair. Clearly, as before 
the mental sight of one drowning, was 
the memory of that unexpected return 
to his father’s house and his meeting 
with Patience Clayton—he shuddered 
as her fresh young beauty came in 
one vivid glance; and then more slowly, 
because harder to the beiief of the 
world-hardened conscience, came back 
those hours of boyish love, of mornings 
spent in a sort of hungering longing and 
unrest till he was sure of finding her 
alone in her little school-room. 

How vehemently he had resented his 
stepmother’s conduct; he knew without 
looking at it again, that the crumpled 
letter, so carefully treasured, was full of 
passionate love and trust; in it he had 
vowed to be always true to Patience. 

Why was all this so terribly real 
and present now, and why had it all 
been so vague and far off and lost out 
of memory, when he saw her again a 
friendless girl in London? For a 
moment it seemed to Maurice Downes, 
in the terrible remorse that makes any 
effort, however unreal, possible and 
needful, that if he had married the girl 
whose love he had won, it would have 
been just and righteous. She loved 
him truly ; had any woman ever loved 
him so well, with so little requital ? 

And then came back those words 
spoken to him in the court-yard so 
short a while ago—words which he 
had despised her for uttering, because 
he disbelieved in them. “There are 
reasons why I'd still do much for you.” 
And she, with all her wrongs, despised, 
neglected, had loved him to the end— 
had lived beside him all these months 
and seen his love lavished on Patty. 

A feeling of deep indignation rose 
against his wife. 

“She must hear it all. If I confess 
to her, it may bend her pride.” 

He got up and forced himself to take 
one long, tixed look at the poor pale 
face; then he went downstairs slowly 
and heavily to the room where he had 
left Patty. 
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CIIAPTER LXVIL 
A CONFESSION, 


Patty kept aloof from Nuna in sullen, 
determined silence, and Nuna judged 
it better to leave her to her husband 
than to try any outward means of soft- 
ening this miserable mood. Only while 
she stood seemingly bent on watching the 
courier’s movements in the court-yard 
below, as he hurried the stableman’s 
operations, Nuna’s lips moved in silent, 
prayer, that Patty might be 
from the fate she seemed to be 
ing. 
How long Mr. Downes was away! 
would he never come? He came at last, 
came slowly and heavily, and Nuna 
started at the sight of his face—it was 
so white and rigid. 

“You must not wait any longer, 
Mrs. Whitmore.” Then he whispered, 
“Will you start now, and will you 
say good-bye to me here? I don’t 
want to leave my wife alone; I have 
told Louis everything, and he will 
go on with you till you are with 
Mr. Whitmore. God bless you.” He 
wrung Nuna’s hand hard, and his 
eyes filled with tears ; Mr. Downes re- 
sulved that she should know nothing 
£ the awful story that had acted itself 
out so near them all; it was among the 
few unselfish acts of his life towards 
anyone but Patty. 

Nuna looked at Patty, but there was 
no movement. 

* Good-bye,” she said shyly. 

Patty gave one hurried, scared look at 
her: ‘ Guod-bye,” but she turned away 
as Nuna made a forward movement. 

“T had best go,” Nuna whispered to 
Mr. Downes ; “ good-bye.” 

Mr. Downes looked after her as she 
went down the gallery. ‘Till now he had 
been too much absorbed to realize 
Nuna’s trouble, but it took a new, 
serious aspect. 

“ Poor thing ; I hope she will find her 
husband, but who can say ? he may fall ill 
and die ; and be buried next day in one 
of those out-of-the-way Céveénol villages, 
aud nove of us any the wiser. Poor 


saved 
tempt- 


thing, I wish I could have gone on 
with her.” 

He went back into the room. Patty 
still stood where he had left her ; defiant 
and gloomy. 

“Come up stairs with me, Elinor,” 
he said, “ only for a few minutes.” 

His love for her guided him rightly 
so far; uothing but strength of will 
could have kept her from an outbreak 
of passion. 

He took her hand and kept it firmly 
clasped while they went up stairs 
together ; and as he felt how unwillingly 
it rested in his, his heart grew heavier, 
and sterner thoughts wingled with his 
desire to keep his wife beside him. But 
he was too merciful to let her go into the 
room without a warning. 

“Stay a minute, I want to tell you 
something, Elinor.” He did not look at 
her while he spoke, “1 had a most awful 
shock when I left you just now. Some 
years ago, a young man anda girl were in 
love with each other; he forgot his love 
and the promises he had made to keep 
true to it—worse than that, he was rich 
and the girl poor, and when he met her 
afterwards alone in London, he broke 
away from her with a few cold words and 
an viler of money instead of love.” Patty 
raised her head at lastand began to listen. 
“] was that youth, Elinor, but the girl 
loved on to the end.” He stopped, 
Patty’s eyes were fixed on him; sume- 
thing in the solemnity of his tone and 
look frightened her. ‘Elinor, all this 
time she has been living with us, and I 
never once recognized her.” 

“Was it Patience?” she whispered, 
and then she drew away from the door. 
Instinct and the look in his face told 
her he was seeking to prepare her for 
something from which she should shrink. 

But he drew her on; they went in 
hand-in-hand—these two sinners ; for it 
is sin, though the world may not call it 
so, to win atlection, and then to leave it 
to wither unrequited—both gazing on 
the awful wreck of passion lying there 
so still. 

For an instant Patty stood white and 
dumb; «hen she shrieked out in loud 
terroi, and clung to her husband. 
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“Oh, Maurice, Maurice, have mercy ! 
Take me away—for Gou’s sake, take me, 
or I shall die—I shall die.” She laid 
her face on his shoulder, but he made no 
answer ; it was only fear, he thought— 
not love—that had worked this sudden 
change. 

She shivered and left off screaming ; 
then she glanced up in his face, and the 
fixed, rigid look she saw there awed her 
as much as her fear. 

“ Elinor,”"—he spoke so coldly, so 
sadly, that all passion seemed hushed at 
the sound—“ we have both helped to do 
this, to drive her to madness; but it 
is easier for me than for you to know 
how she suffered—from loving so well, 
so truly.” 

He stopped. Patty’s bosom heaved 
tumultuously ; with a sudden cry, she 
flung herself at his feet, and clasped 
her arms round him. 

“Oh, Maurice, Maurice! 
sake forgive me—if you can.” 


for God’s 


It seemed to Nuna as if that weary 
day would never end, and yet, as if she 
would give much to lengthen it. It 
was getting dusk when they at length 
reached the village to which the courier 
said he had directed the English gentle- 
man when they parted at Clermont. 
Louis had shrugged his shoulders at the 
notion of still finding Mr. Whitmore 
there; but he agreed that it was the 
only way of getting a clue to his further 
movements. 

He left Nuna sitting in the jolting 
vehicle in which they had come out 
from Clermont, while he got down to 
make inquiries at the cabaret. A dirty 
woman came to the door; Nuna bent 
forward to listen, but the patois sounded 
unintelligible, 

The look of sudden concern in the 
courier’s face startled her ; she scrambled 
out of the high, clumsy carriage. 

“ What is it?” she asked ; “ have you 
heard anything?” 

The man looked frightened. “ What 
is it?” said Nuna to the woman ; “has 
an English gentleman been here? tell 
me—lI'm his wife.” 


The courier had recovered his wits. 

“Madame, the gentleman has been 
here; he is first very ill and then he 
gets better—but before he is reco- 
vered he again falls into the same 
malady, and, Madame, he will perhaps 
not recover.” 

A superhuman strength seemed to 
come to Nuna while she listened. 

“ He will recover when he sees me; 
take me where he is,” she said to the 
woman. 

The woman stared, but she under- 
stood the lady’s looks better than her 
words. 

Nuna followed her through the dirty 
mu-floored kitchen, where a wretched 
animal, more like a jackal than a dog, 
and some tall lean fowls were feeding 
together. At the back of this came a 
close, dirty passage, with a door on each 
side. One of the doors had a glass top, 
and this gave light to the passage. The 
woman opened this door and went in; 
the glass was so smeared that Nuna 
could not distinguish anything; she held 
her breath and listened. She looked so 
pale and worn, standing there—this last 
blow had been worse than all—but sud- 
denly light sparkled in her eyes, a glow 
rose in her cheeks, her whole nature 
seemed kindling with a glory of hope. 
It was Paul’s voice. Nuna fell on her 
knees in the dirty little passage. 

“Oh! spare him to me,” she prayed, 
and then such an outspring of thanks- 
giving that tears came along with it. 

She rose up and went gently into the 
room. Paul lay ona wretched little 
bed, so pale, so haggard, so unlike her 
own darling husband, that Nuna’s heart 
swelled in anguish ; but the eyes were 
there unchanged, the eyes that sought 
hers with a wistful, longing tenderness 
she had never till now seen in them, 
and that drew her swiftly on till her 
arms were round him and her tears 
falling fast on the pillow on which he 
lay. 

The woman stared a minute and 
went away. She thought this husband 
and wife a strange pair; after so long 
a parting, not to have one word for 
each other, She listened outside the 
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door, but she heard only some half- 
stifled sobs and a murmur of kisses. 

“A dumb people, these English,” 
she said; “she never asks him how he 
finds himself.” 

She came in again later on with 
some broth, and to tell the lady that 
the courier would stay, as it was too 
late to get back to Bourges that night. 

“Comment, Madame,” she said ; and 
she looked in amazement at her patient. 
He was lying propped up, with a look 
of comfort and rest in his face that she 
had not seen there before. 

“ You shall speak when you’ve drunk 
this,” said Nuna, smiling; and she 
kissed the hand she had been holding. 
“You don’t know how I’ve been prac- 
tising nursing, darling; you shall be 
well in a week,” and she held the spoon 
to his lips. 

Paul looked and listened in wonder. 
It seemed to him this could not be the 
careless, impulsive girl he had left in 
St. John Street. There was a subdued 
womanliness, mingled with such a glow 
of tenderness, it was as if Nuna’s timid, 
shrinking love had suddenly blossomed 
into a full and perfect flower. 

“ My darling,” he said presently, rest- 
ing his head on her shoulder, with a 
blissful trust in his eyes that made 
Nuna’s heart almost too full for happi- 
ness, “I didn’t deserve ever to see you 
again. Do you really want me to get 
well?” He smiled into the tearful 
eyes. 

That long look seemed to tell Nuna 
something had gone away out of her 
love for ever. No more trying to find 
out what would please or displease her 
husband. She was in his heart, and 
she knew for evermore every thought 
and every wish of the life bound up 
in her own. 

A radiance like sunshine filled her 
eyes, 

“T suppose, if I were quite to tell 
the truth,” she smiled mischievously, 
“T would like to keep you always 
as you are now; you are obliged to 
be good and obedient, and I’m not 
going to let you speak another word 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Time has been merciful to Dennis Fagg. 
Only a year since we saw him helpless ; 
now he can limp about without crutches, 
and his words come easily. 

“ Kitty,” he calls, “come out in the 
garden, do, old woman, and leave Bobby 
to fry his supper himself.” 

Bobby is a good-sized schoolboy now, 
with redder hair than ever. He has 
been out catching fish, and objects to 
trust his precious victims to any cookery 
but his mother’s. 

“ Well”—Mrs. Fagg looks lovingly 
at her greedy darling ; his holidays are 
so near ended that it is necessary he 
should have his own way in all things— 
“perhaps, Bob, dear, you’ve had as 
many of them perch as is wholesome ata 
sittin’; so I'll go to father.” Then turn- 
ing a sharp look towards the kitchen as 
she washes her hands, “ Have a care, 
Bob, you don’t go asking Anne to cook 
’em, it ’ud be like whippin’ a dead horse. 
Why, child, she’d as like as not fry ’em 
scales and all.” 

Mrs. Fagg finds Dennis smoking, as 
he limped up and down the walk, be- 
tween the espaliers, laden with their red 
and brown fruit. 

“ Kitty,”—he takes his pipe out of his 
mouth when she joins him, —“since 
you came back from London, I’ve heered 
nought of Miss Nuna’s baby ; all your 
talk has runned on Mr. Whitmore. I 
mind when he usen't to be such a 
favourite.” 

“ A favourite! not he; he’s not one 
of my sort, Dennis; he keeps his talk 
too much to himself—not but what he’s 
a deal altered for the better. I’m real 
pleased, that I am, to see the care he 
takes of Miss Nuna, and the store he 
sets by her; she deserves it every bit— 
but then we don’t always get what we 
deserve, whether for praise or blame— 
do us, old man?” 

Mr. Fagg had gone on smoking. He 
takes his pipe out again, and gives a little 
dry cough, shy of what he is going to 
say 


v 


‘You're right, Kitty; but listen here. 
Don’t you mind you never liked me to 














think well of Patty Westropp?” Mrs. 
Fagg turns her head and makes a 
sudden swoop with her apron on the 


jackdaw pecking at the fast-ripening 


apples. 

“ Well, Dennis,”—she sets her apron 
straight—*“ of course I didn’t like it ; it 
weren’t in nature that I should.” 

Mr. Fagg had raised his fat forefinger 
as he began, and he holds it so raised 
during his wife’s interruption. He brings 
it down emphatically on her arm. 

“The day after Mr. Whitmore sends 
for you, Kitty, Mrs. Bright, she drives 
over to see Bobby; that’s how she got 
the news of Miss Nuna’s baby so soon. 
Petween ourselves, Kitty, she were a bit 
huffed she warn’t sent for in your place, 
that she were—no, no; Mr. Whitmore 
knew what he was about, I’m thinking” 
—Mrs. Fagg’s lips twitched with impa- 
tience, but she held her tongue,—“ and, 
says she,—mind you, Kitty, it mustn’t 
be mentioned to a soul, Mrs. Bright let 
it out quite unawares,—but Patty have 
done well, after all; she have gone 
and married some grand gentleman up 
in Scotland.” 

A movement in Mrs. Fagg, as if her 
cap and the rest of her apparel bristled 
like the crest of an angry dog. 

“Who told Mrs, Bright ?” 

Dennis sniggers most ungratefully at 
her sharp question. 

“Don’t excite yourself, old woman, 
there’s no mistake. Mr.Will found out 
Roger in London, that time he went to 
take care of Miss Nuna, and the old 
man told him all about Patty. Roger 
died quite lately, so Mrs, Bright says, 
and he’s left all he’s got to Miss Nuna.” 

“ And did you hear the name of the 
gentleman as have married that girl ?” 

“No ;’— Dennis looks disappointed 
—‘she don’t know it. Mr. Will won't 
tell, she says ; any way, Patty’s a grand 
lady, and lives in the Highlands of 
Scotland.” 

“Well,” —Mas, Fags gives a littlegasp ; 
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“T’m glad to hear she’s so far off, and 1] 
hope she’s got some conduct along with 
her grandeur. Poor soul,” she goes on 
presently, “she won’t come to much, 
let her be where she will; Patty West- 
ropp ain’t one as ‘ud ever like to be 
guided : she’d bite against any curb but 
her own will.” 


Maurice Downes has taken his wife 
to his home in Scotland; his hope is 
that, severed from all outward tempta- 
tions to frivolity, Patty may be brought 
to love him truly ; but it is for him a 
weary waiting, and at times he feels how 
doubtful is the end. 

It is past sunset; soft wreaths of 
mist float up to the terrace of a gray 
old-fashioned dwelling, float up till the 
pine-trees in the steep valley below 
loom through it like grey phantoms. 
Before the mist rose there had been the 
glimmer of a tarn among the monoto- 
nous, blue verdure; but that is veiled 
by the soft wreaths rising higher and 
higher towards the granite mountain 
beyond. 

Its summit is reddened with a faint 
glow of sunset, and between this and 
the wreathing mist, the rugged granite 
is awful in dark, stupendous grandeur. 

Patty paces up and down the long 
terrace; the glow does not reach her 
face ; it is pale and sad. Her black 
velvet gown trails as she walks, and she 
has drawn her black lace shawl over 
her head, for the air grows cbill. 

“ How will it end?” she says,—her 
under-lip droops more heavily than it 
did three years ago. ‘ Maurice says good 
peeple are always happy. I’m sure 
trying to be what he calls good makes 
me miserable.” 

Courage, Patty; the glow is on the 
summit of the mountain—the troubled 
mists, the rugged cliffs, come first—but, 
these once past—there is the soft warm 
light above! 




























































































































































THE EARLY HISTORY OF OXFORD. 


BY J. R. 


GREEN, 


I1.—TOWN AND GOWN. 


In the good days when George the 
Third was king, and the course of 
academical study was stili theoretically 
co-extensive with the bounds of human 
knowledge, Lord Eldon used to amuse 
his friends by the tale of his Oxford 
examination in history. It consisted 
of a single question, ‘Who was the 
founder of the University?” to which 
the orthodox answer was, “ King 
Alfred.” Recent changes have some- 


what enlarged the amount of histori- 
cal information which is now required 
by an Oxford examiner, but the Chan- 
cellor’s question and answer still sum 
up pretty accurately the knowledge 


of their own academic history which is 
actually possessed by Oxford men. A 
stranger can hardly realize the utter in- 
difference to its past which prevails 
among the learned persons who inhabit 
one of the most historic cities in the 
world. It is certainly not the fault of 
the place itself. The most entertaining 
among the art-critics of France has 
found in the picturesqueness and variety 
of its monuments the only parallel to the 
glories of Venice ; but the life of Venice 
has ebbed away from its palaces, while 
the life of Oxford still beats fresh and 
vigorous round the relics of its earliest 
origin. The scholar of to-day can look 
back along a line of historical memorials 
to the scholar who sat at the feet of 
Vacarius or listened to Master Gerald’s 
amusing itinerary. As one wanders down 
“the sinuous windings of that glorious 
street,” or plunges into the meanest of 
her suburbs, Oxford fronts the most 
careless of observers with traces of each 
age of her history. The spire of the 
Cathed still marks the site of the 
little 1.” ter of St. Frideswide round 


which its first settlers grouped them- 
selves in the darkness of the eighth 
century. The tower of the Norman 
conquerors still frowns over the 
waters of the mill. The suburb of 
the Friars recalls the genius of Roger 
Bacon, and the new intellectual life 
of the England that sprung from 
the Great Charter. College after col- 
lege marks step after step in the long 
struggle between medieval faith and 
modern inquiry; the grandeur of the 
church of Wykeham and Waynftete is 
stamped upon New College and Mag- 
dalene, the figure of Wycliffe starts into 
memory at the sight of Queen’s, Corpus 
recalls Erasmus and the New Learning, 
Christ Church is the memorial of the 
Reformation. The great civil strife 
which followed still lives in Oxford 
tradition ; the ghost of Laud haunts 
the library of St. John’s, the great 
quadrangle of All Souls has not for- 
gotten the tread of Jeremy Taylor, or 
the hall of Wolsey the presence of a 
Parliament; while the two buildings of 
Ashmole and Radclitfe preserve for us 
the scientific impulse which had its 
birth in the circle of Puritan scholars 
who gathered round Wilkins at Wadham 
to form in after years the Royal Society 
of the Restoration. To literature Ox- 
ford has given far less than her sister 
university, though the somewhat prim 
serenity of the finest of our essayists 
still lingers around Addison’s Walk. 
But the two greatest movements of 
English religion have begun within her 
walls; the chapel bell of Lincoln recalls 
the ascetic fervour of Wesley, and the 
memory of John Henry Newman still 
flings its glory around Oriel. 

But if the monuments of Oxford 
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illustrate every stage of its history, they 


throw little light on its academical 
origin. Nothing can be more obscure 


than the rise of the University. 
The first century of its existence has 
left little more than the name of a 
teacher, the visit of Gerald, and a 
squabble between the students and a 
cook. In the face of its claims to im- 
memorial antiquity it is a little startling 
to have to date the first traces of uni- 
versity life at Oxford as late as the 
twelfth century. But venerable as it 
deems itself, the University is at least 
four hundred years younger than the 
town. No name of school or scholar 
can be found before the reign of Stephen ; 
the lectures delivered by the Lombard 
teacher, Vacarius, under the patronage 
of Archbishop Theobald, are the first 
historic indications of any systematic 
instruction within its walls. But the 
supposition of an earlier date can only 


have sprung from an utter ignorance of 


the history of universities in the Middle 
Age. Their establishment was every- 
where throughout Europe the special 
mark of the new impulse that Chris- 
tendom had gained from the Crusades. 
A new fervour of study sprang up in 
the West from its contact with the more 
civilized East. Travellers like Adelard 
of Bath brought back the first rudiments 
of physical and mathematical science 
from the schools of Cordova or Bagdad. 
The earliest classical revival restored 
Cesar and Virgil to the list of monastic 
studies, and left its stamp on the pedan- 
tic style, the profuse classical quotations, 
of writers like William of Malmesbury 
or John of Salisbury. The scholastic 
philosophy sprang up in the schools of 
Paris. The Roman law was revived by 
the Imperialist doctors of Bologna. The 
long mental inactivity of feudal Europe 
was broken up like ice before a summer’s 
sun. Wandering teachers like Lanfranc 
or Anselm crossed sea and land to spread 
the new power of knowledge. The same 
spirit of restlessness, of inquiry, of im- 
patience with the older traditions, either 
local or intellectual, of mankind that 
had hurried half Christendom to the 
tomb of its Lord, had crowded the 
No, 145.—von, xxv. 


roads with thousands of young 
scholars hurrying to the chosen seats 
where teachers were gathered together. 
A‘new power sprang up in the midst 
of a world as yet under the rule of 
sheer brute force. Poor as they were, 
sometimes even of servile race, the 
wandering scholars who lectured in 
every cloister were hailed as “ masters” 
by the crowds at their feet. Abelard 
was a foe worthy of the menaces of 
Councils, of the thunders of the Church. 
The teaching of a single Lombard was 
of note enough in England to draw down 


the prohibition of a king. Vacarius, 
probably a guest in the court of 
Archbishop Theobald, where Beket 


and John of Salisbury were already 
busy with the study of the Canon Law 
—the new weapon by which the 
Papacy met the revival of the Roman 
jurisprudence—opened lectures on it at 
Oxford. He was at once silenced by 
Stephen, then at feud with the Church, 
and jealous of the power which the 
wreck of royal authority and the 
anarchy of the baronage under his 
rule had already thrown into the hands 
of the bishops; but it is probable that 
here, as elsewhere, the new teacher had 
quickened older educational foundations 
into a fresh life, and that the cloisters 
of Osney and St. Frideswide preserved 
the fire that the Lombard had kindled.' 
As yet, however, the fortunes of the 
new school were obscured by the glories 
of Paris. English scholars gathered in 
thousands round the chairs of William 
of Champeaux or Abelard. The English 
took their place as one of the ‘‘nations” 
of the new university. John of Salis- 
bury became famous as one of the 
Parisian teachers. Beket wandered to 
Paris from his school at Merton. But 
through the peaceful reign of Henry the 
Second Oxford was quietly increasing 
in numbers and repute. Forty years 


: If we credit the statement of the Annals 
of Osney, that Robert Pulein read “‘ scriptores 
sacras” at Oxford in 1123, its origins are 
carried a few years further back ; but the later 


date of the completion of these anne’ hardly 
entitles the lectures of Pulein to > same 
credence as those of Vacarius, o” ch the 


record is almost contemporary. 
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exactions, the students besiege a Legate 
in the Abbot’s house at Osney. A mur- 
derous “town and gown” row precedes 
the opening of the Barons’ War. “When 
Oxford draws knife, England’s soon at 
strife,” runs the popular rhyme. 
But the stir, the turbulence, is a stir 
and turbulence of life. A keen thirst 
for knowledge, a passionate poetry of 
devotion, gather thousands round the 
poorest scholar, and welcome the bare- 
foot friar. Edmund—Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and saint in later days—comes 
a boy of twelve years old from the little 
lane at Abingdon that still bears his 
name. He finds his school in an inn 
that belongs to the Abbey of Eynsham, 
where his father has taken refuge from 
the world. His mother is a pious woman 
of her day, too poor to give her boy 
much outfit besides the hair shirt that 
he promises to wear every Wednesday. 
But Edmund is no poorer than his neigh- 
bours. He plunges at once into the 
nobler life of the place, its ardour for 
knowledge, its mystical piety. “Secretly,” 
at eventide, perhaps, when the shadows 
are gathering in the church of St. Mary’s 
and the crowd of teachers and students 
have left its aisles, the boy stands before 
an image of the Virgin, and, placing a 
ring of gold upon its finger, takes Mary 
for his bride. Years of study, broken 
by the fever that raged among the 
crowded, noisome streets, brought the 
time for completing his education at 
Paris, and Edmund, hand in hand with 
a brother Robert of his, begged his way, 
as poor scholars were wont, to the great 
school of Western Christendom. Here 
a damsel, heedless of his tonsure, so 
pertinaciously wooed him, that Edmund 
consented at last to an assignation ; but 
when he appeared it was in company of 
grave academical officials, whose scourging 
was so effectual, that, as the maiden de- 
clared in the hour of penitence which 
followed, “the offending Eve was straight- 
way whipped out of her.” Still true to 
his Virgin-bridal, Edmund, on his return 
from Paris, became the most popular of 
Oxford teachers. We see him in the 
little room which he hired with the 
Virgin’s chapel hard by, his grey gown 
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later than the visit of Vacarius, its 
educational position was fully estab- 
lished. When Gerald of Wales read his 
amusing Topography of Ireland to its 
students, the most learned and famous 
of the English clergy were, he tells 
us, to be found within its walls. At 
the opening of the thirteenth century 
Oxford was without a rival in its own 
country, while in European celebrity it 
took rank with the greatest schools of 
the Western world. 
But to realize this Oxford of the past 
we must dismiss from our minds all re- 
collections of the Oxford of the present. 
In the outer aspect of the new University 
there was nothing of the pomp that over- 
awes the freshman as he first paces the 
“High” or looks down from the gallery 
of St. Mary’s. In the stead of long fronts 
of venerable colleges, of stately walks be- 
neath immemorial elms, history plunges 
us into the mean and filthy lanes of a 
medieval town. Thousands of boys, 
huddled in bare lodging-houses, cluster- 
ing round teachers as poor as themselves, 
in church porch and house porch, drink- 
ing, quarrelling, dicing, begging at the 
corners of the streets, take the place of 
the brightly-coloured train of doctors 
and Heads. Mayor and Chancellor 
struggle in vain to enforce order or peace 
on this seething mass of turbulent life. 
The retainers who follow their young 
lords to the University fight out the 
feuds of their houses in the streets. 
Scholars from Kent and scholars from 
Scotland wage the bitter struggle of 
North and South. At nightfall roysterer 
and reveller roam with torches through 
the narrow lanes, defying bailiffs, and 
cutting down burghers at their doors. 
Now a mob of clerks plunges into the 
Jewry, and wipes off the memory of 
bills and duns by sacking a Hebrew 
house or two. Now a tavern row he- 
tween student and townsman widens 
into a murderous broil, and the bells of 
St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s are clanging 
to arms. Every phase of ecclesiastical 
controversy, of political strife, is pre- 
luded by some fierce outbreak in this 
turbulent, seething mob. While Eng- 
land is still only growling at Romish 
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reaching to his feet, ascetic in his devo- 
tion, falling asleep in lecture time after 
a sleepless night of prayer, with a grace 
and cheerfulness of manner which told 
of his French training, and a chivalrous 
love of knowledge that let his pupils 
pay what they would. “Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” the young tutor would 
say, a touch of scholarly pride perhaps 
mingling with his contempt of worldly 
things, as he threw down the fee on the 
dusty window ledge, where a thievish 
student would sometimes run off with 
it. But even knowledge brought its 
troubles: the Old Testament, which 
with a copy of the Decretals formed his 
sole library, frowned down upon a love 
of secular learning from which Edmund 
found it hard to wean himself. At last, 
in some hour of dream, the form of his 
dead mother floated into the room where 
the teacher stood among his mathema- 
tical diagrams. ‘‘ What are these ?” she 
seemed to say; and, seizing Edmund’s 
right hand, she drew on the palm three 
circles interlaced, each of which bore 
the name of one of the Persons of the 
Christian Trinity. “ Be these,” she 
cried, as her figure faded away, “thy 
diagrams henceforth, my son.” 





































4 The story admirably illustrates the 
y real character of the new training, and 
n the latent opposition between the spirit 
e of the Universities and the spirit of 
e the Church. The feudal and ecclesi- 
at astical order of the old medizval world 
th were both alike threatened by the 
y, power that had so strangely sprung up 
at inthe midst of them. Feudalism rested 
re on local isolation, on the severance of 
80 kingdom from kingdom and barony 
nd from barony, on the distinction of 
out blood and race, on the supremacy of 
of material or brute force, or an allegiance 
ing determined by accidents of place and 
de- social position. The University, on the 
ich other hand, was a protest against this 
ght- isolation of man from man, ‘The 
e to smallest school was European and not 
turn local. Not merely every province of 
wr of France, but every people of Christendom 
the 9@ had its place among the “ nations” of 
the #§ Paris or Padna. A common language, 
own # Latin, superseded within academical 






bounds the warring tongues of Europe. 
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A common intellectual kinship and 
rivalry superseded the petty strifes of 
country with country or realm with 
realm. What the Church and Empire 
had both aimed at and both failed in 
accomplishing, the knitting of Christian 
nations together into a vast common- 
wealth, the Universities for a time 
actually did. Dante was as little a 
stranger in the “Latin” quarter around 
Mont St. Genevieve as under the arches 
of Bologna. Wandering Oxford scholars 
carried the writings of Wiclif to the 
libraries of Prague. In England the 
work of provincial fusion was less diffi- 
cult or important than elsewhere, but 
even in England work had to be done. 
The feuds of Northerner and Southerner 
which so long disturbed the discipline 
of Oxford witnessed at any rate to the 
fact that Northerner and Southerner 
had at last been brought face to face in 
its streets. And here as elsewhere the 
spirit of natural isolation was held in 
check by the larger comprehensiveness 
of the University. After the dissen- 
sions that threatened the prosperity of 
Paris in the thirteenth century, Norman 

and Gascon mingled with Englishmen 

in its lecture halls. The rebellion of 
Owen Glyndwyr found hundreds of 
Welsh scholars gathered round its 

teachers. And within this strangely 

mingled mass society and government ° 
rested on a purely democratic basis. 

The son of the noble stood on precisely 

the same footing with the poorest 


mendicant among Oxford scholars. 
Wealth, physical strength, skill in 


arms, pride of ancestry and blood, the 
very basis on which feudal society 
rested, went for nothing in Oxford 
lecture-rooms. The University was a 
state absolutely self-governed, whose 
citizens were admitted by a purely in- 
tellectual franchise. Knowledge made 
the “master.” To know more than 
one’s fellows was a man’s sole claim 
to be a “ruler” in the schools: and 
within this intellectual aristocracy all 
were equal, The free commonwealth 
of the masters gathered in the aisles of 
St. Mary’s as the free commonwealth 
of Florence gathered in Santa Maria 
Novella. All had an equal right te 
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counsel, all had an equal vote in the 
final decision. ‘Treasury and library 
were at the complete disposal of the 
body of Masters. It was their voice 
that named every officer, that proposed 
and sanctioned every statute. Even the 
Chancellor, their head, who had at first 
been an officer of the Bishop, became 
an elected officer of their own. 

If the democratic spirit of the 
Universities threatened feudalism, their 
spirit of intellectual inquiry threatened 
the Church. The sudden expansion of 
the field of education diminished the 
importance of those purely ecclesiastical 
and theological studies which had 
hitherto absorbed the whole intellectual 
energies of mankind, ‘The revival of 
classical literature, the rediscovery as 
it were of an older anda greater world, 
the contact with a larger, freer life, 
whether in mind, in society, or in 
politics, introduced a spirit of scep- 
ticism, of doubt, of denial, into the 
realms of unquestioning belief. Abelard 
claimed for reason the supremacy over 
faith. The Florentine poets discussed 
with a smile the immortality of the 
soul. Even to Dante, while he censures 
them, Virgil is as sacred as Jeremiah. 
The imperial ruler in whom the new 
culture took its most notable form, 
Frederick the Second, the “ World’s 
Wonder” of his time, was regarded by 
half Europe as no better than an infidel. 
The faint revival of physical science, so 
long crushed as magic by the dominant 
ecclesiasticism, brought Christians into 
perilous contact with the Moslem and 
the Jew. The books of the Rabbis 
were no longer a mere accursed thing to 
Roger Bacon. The scholars of Cordova 
were no mere “Paynim swine” to 
Adelard of Bath. And while its ex- 
clusive possession of truth was thus 
doubted from without, and its posses- 
sion of truth at all faintly denied from 
within, the secular pre-eminence of the 
Church was menaced by the universities 
of Italy. The legist of Bologna with 
the Code of Justinian in his hand 
saw the descendant of the Cesars in 
Barbarossa, and degraded the Pope into 
a dependant of the Emperor. Against 
this tide of opposition the Church 


fought fiercely and unscrupulously. It 
met the claims of the Civil Law by a 
rival code of the Canon Law, founded 
on the gigantic imposture of the False 
Decretals. It crushed the spirit of 
heresy by the sword of De Montfort 
and the Inquisition of St. Dominic. It 
availed itself of the patriotism of the 
Spaniard and the bigotry of the burgher 
to drive Jew and Mussulman, and 
physical science with them, out of the 
limits of Christendom.! But its chief 
field of action lay within the Universities 
themselves. The Friars wrested back 
the intellectual energy of their scholars 
to the barren fields of scholastic 
theology. In Oxford the spirit of 
independent thought was crushed out 
by the suppression of the Lollards. The 
secular freedom of the University dis- 
appeared as it died into a group of 
ecclesiastical colleges in whose govern- 
ment or training the clergy were supreme. 
Its popularity waned, its numbers de- 
creased with the advent of persecution 
and the contraction of its studies, till 
the fifteenth century found it a mere 
theological seminary, a mere feeder to 
the religious benefices of the land. All 
danger to the Church was over, and the 
University was dead. 

The first stage in this career of academi- 
cal degradation was the result of the con- 
test with the Town. In the long struggle 
with mayor and bailiff the University 
was forced io assume more and more an 
ecclesiastical position. The immunity 
of clerks from civil jurisdiction was its 
one claim to the long list of privileges 
and exemptions which it built up into 
a perfect supremacy over the burghers. 
The thunders and excommunications of 
the Church were the weapons with which 
it beat down civic resistance. We have 
already seen the prosperity and freedom 
of the town into which this turbulent 
mass of boyish life poured itself in the 
reigns of Stephen or Henry. At first 
sight the boy-scholar, poor, without 


1 Of course Hebrew settlements remained 
in Germany and Poland, and indeed in Rome 
itself. But all intellectual contact between 
them and the Christian world had been broken 
off by the fiery persecution which had fallen 
on their race. 
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corporate organization, unbacked as yet 
by royal charters or the sanctions of an- 
tiquity, seemed no match for the towns- 
man proud of his municipal freedom, of 
his alliance with London, of the stately 
order of his trade guilds, of the power 
of his mayor. The burgher must have 
felt himself fronted by a mere mob of 
schoolboys, but behind the mob of 
schoolboys lay the power of the Church. 
The wide extension which medizval 
usage gave to the word “ orders” 
gathered the whole educated world 
within its pale. Whatever might be 
his age or proficiency, scholar and 
teacher were alike clerks, free from lay 
responsibilities or the control of civil 
tribunals, and amenable only to the 
rule of the Bishop and the sentence of 
his spiritual courts. This ecclesiastical 
character of the University revealed 
itself in that of its head. The Chancel- 
ler was at first no officer of the Univer- 
sity itself, but of the etclesiastical corpo- 
ration under whose shadow it had sprung 
into life. At Oxford, where no great 
abbey afforded its shelter to the student 
as in the case of Paris, he was simply 
the local officer of the Bishop of Lincoin, 
within whose immense diocese the 
University was at that time situated. 
It was this identification in outer form 
with the Church, widely as the spirit of 
the University might part from it, that 
gave to the mob of boy-students a power 
with which the Oxford burgesses had no 
means of coping. The humblest and 
poorest clerk in these streets could bring 
on them the inunders of excommunica- 
tion. Charters and privileges were waste- 
paper against closed churches and 
silenced bells. The secular touch of a 
town bailiff transformed a disorderly 
student into a vindicator of the liberties 
of the Church, and a mere street row 
became part of the great struggle which 
had driven Anselm into exile and 
brought Thomas to death. 

The danger was all the more deadly 
that the new University entertained no 
deliberate purpose of destroying the 
franchises of the town. Against the 
violence of the baron beneath whose 
castle walls a little group of hovels had 
gathered, or the silent encroachments of 
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the lord abbot whose tenants had become 
freemen, the medieval burgher stood 
jealously on his guard. But the en- 
croachments of the University were 
purely involuntary results of social 
embarrassments which could hardly fail 
to arise from its mere presence within 
the walls of Oxford. The conflict of 
jurisdictions brought about the first 
encounter at a time which promised ill 
for the interests of the Church. The 
Papal Interdict had just fallen upon 
England, and John had replied by the 
confiscation of Church property and 
by the outlawry of the clergy. It was 
at this moment that the Mayor found 
a woman dying in the street of a blow 
inflicted by a student. He at once 
tracked the murderer to his lodgings, 
and on his flight arrested two clerks 
who shared the inn with him. John, 
who was at Woodstock, gave judgment 
a few days after in the cause, and by 
his order the two clerks were hung out- 
side the town. Daring as was the 
violation of ecclesiastical privilege, it 
was without redress ; the royal courts 
were closed against the clergy, the epi- 
scopal sentence of excommunication fell 
unheeded at a time when the mightier 
Interdict of the Papacy was already held 
in contempt. The great bulk of the 
three thousand scholars who had gathered 
there hurried indeed from the town, 
but many remained, and the secession 
produced no effect on the spirits of the 
townsmen. It was only when the sub- 
missiun of John to the Papacy left 
them without defence against the thun- 
ders of the Church that the burgesses 
flung themselves at the feet of the Legate 
Nicholas, as John had flung himself at 
the feet of the Legate Pandulf. Like 
the King, they had to expiate by an 
outward humiliation their defiance of 
Rome. Hard as the terms were, there 
was no room forresistance. The Mayor 
with fifty burgesses of the town swore 
to surrender all students, if arrested, to 
the Bishop, Chancellors or Archdeacon. 
The bodies of the two clerks were 
disinterred and transported by those of 
the townsmen who had borne a share 
in their condemnation, to hallowed 
ground. Once every ten years the 
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whole body of the burgesses were sen- 
tenced to visit the churches of the town 
with bare feet and shoulders, the scourge 
of humiliation in their hands, and to 
seek absolution from the parish priest. 
Bitter as the humiliation was, the yearly 
renewal of this oath was only the first 
which Oxford was destined to undergo. 
Difficulties of less apparent moment, 
but destined to bring about a yet 
harder servitude, lay in the homely 
questions of food and lodging. The 
sudden influx of three or four thousand 
boys into the midst of a quiet country 
town would necessarily raise at once 
the scale of prices, as the licence of the 
new comers would tax severely the re- 
sources of the town police. To a 
scholar of the thirteenth century the 
rise of prices seemed extortion, and the 
intervention of the police sacrilege. 
New claims of immunity from civil 
jurisdiction, new tariffs of the price of 
lodgings and food, forged slowly but 
steadily a yoke of bondage for Oxford 
such as no other English town was to 
know. During the first half of the 
thirteenth century the process of ag- 
gression met with little or no resist- 
ance from the townsmen. In their 
penance for the murder of the clerks 
they had sworn to assess lodgings and 
victual at fair and reasonable rates. But 
the control of their markets, of their 
police, was soon taken quietly out of 
their hands. The rental of every 
lodging-house was assessed by Univer- 
sity authorities, and by a givantic 
stretch of power it was ruled that a 
house once used for lodging students 
could never be resumed into private 
uses. The jurisdiction of the Chan- 
cellor gradually superseded that of the 
Mayor in all cases where a student was 
concerned. It all but annihilated it 
when the privileges of the University 
were extended to the whole mob 
of retainers, servants, scriveners, who 
hung upon the skirts of the academic 
body. Spasmodic struggles of resist- 
ance only bound the yoke of bondage 
closer on the town. The sympathies 
both of Church and State were natu- 
rally rather with the learned University 
which already rivalled the stories of 


Paris, than with the obscure tradesmen 
who clung to the freedom of their 
fathers. Grosseteste, a name illustrious 
in the annals of national liberty, is 
famous in those of Oxford for the in- 
terdict with which he avenged a quarrel 
with the scholars. The indignation 
with which the townsmen met the 
outbreaks of the new students who 
in the midst of the century came flock- 
ing over from France, brought down on 
their heads the censure of the Crown. 
But the courage of the burghers was 
unbroken by the thunders of either 
Church or State. A nominal submis- 
sion satisfied the Bishop. The royal 
precepts were evaded or despised. <A 
spirit of more active resistance was 
slowly aroused, and Oxford girded 
herself to the long, desperate struggle 
in which, through half a century, she 
strove to fling off the yoke of her new 
masters. 

We can hardly err in tracing the 
sterner resolve of the townsmen to the 
new spirit of liberty which now pervaded 
the nation at large. The success of 
the Barons against Henry the Third, 
the victories of De Montfort, were 
followed in London, as in other 
towns, by revolutions which overthrew 
the aristocratic power of the wealthier 
burghers, and established a democratic 
government under the name of the 
“commune.” In Oxford the result of 
the national struggle was to nerve the 
citizens to the recovery of their older 
freedom. The privileges of the Uni- 
versity were roughly set aside. The 
control of its police, its houses, its 
markets, was again assumed by the 
magistrates of the town. A _ large 
number of the scholars retired in 
dudgeon to Northampton, but the se- 
cession failed in breaking the spirit of 
the burghers. Their adhesion to the 
popular side was rewarded by the 
friendship of the Barons into whose 
hands the power of the Crown had for 
a time passed. Royal precepts forced 
the Chancellor to revoke the excommu- 
nication with which he had visited the 
arrest of a scholar by the bailiffs ; and 
the town showed its gratitude to De 
Montfort by closing its gates against 
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Edward on his march to join the forces 
of the King. The closing of the gates 
gave the signal for the first of a series 
of murderous struggles which lasted for 
acentury. The rough verse of Robert 
of Gloucester tells the tale of this 
earliest “ Town and Gown.” The 
favourite playground of the scholars 
lay in the wide fields of Beaumont 
to the north, and a band of them, 
anxious for their sports, answered a 
rude rebuff from the bailiff in charge 
of the gate by hewing it down. The 
boys rushed out to their games with a 
mocking song of “‘subvenite sancti,” the 
psalm that men sung at the burial of 
the dead ; and the bailiff was forced to 
content himself with arresting some 


stragglers and plunging them into 
gaol. Both sides were now bitterly 


irritated and eager for a decisive con- 
flict. The burgesses, mustering behind 
their banner in the fields without the 
gate, marched into the town, but the 
head of the column had hardly ap- 
peared in the High Street when the 
bell of St. Mary’s swung out its alarm 
peal. It was the dinner hour, but the 
students flung down their nieat, and, 
rushing to the fray, forced the citizens 
after a stout resistance to flight. A 
general pillage followed the victory : the 
scholars plundered the bowyers’ shops, 
and, providing themselves with weapons, 
sacked Spicery and Vintnery, and house 
after house throughout the town. The 
townsmen fell back on the protection 
of the Crown, and the decision of the 
King, now again in the power of the 
Barons, went against the scholars. They 
were expelled from Oxford, and for a 
year the town was its own master. 
Perilous, however, as the presence of 
the University might be, it was profit- 
able to the townsmen, and it was at the 
request of the burgesses that the scholars 
a year after were recalled. They returned 
on the distinct pledge that mediators 
should be appointed on either side, and 
all things brought to a perfect peace. 
But peace was as far off as ever. The 
claims of the University remained as 
oppressive as before, and they were 
met by the same steady opposition. 
Robert Welles, the new head of the 


townsmen, seems to have goaded the 
scholars to despair. The University 
prevailed on the Crown to remove him 
from his office as steward of the manor 
of Beaumont without the gates, and its 
Masters vowed that, were he again 
invested with authority, all lectures 
should cease till he were again removed. 
Nine years later, in 1297, the weary 
struggle broke out anew into open 
conflict, the one medieval “ Town 
and Gown” of which we possess an 
account from each of the combatants. 
This time, however, fresh actors appeared 
on the scene. Though the bell of St. 
Martin’s was rung and ox-horns sounded 
through the streets to summon citizens 
round their Mayor, the townsmen now 
felt themselves too weak for an encoun- 
ter with the mob of students whose 
arrows and sling-stones cleared the High. 
A body of rustics from the country were 
summoned to their rescue, and suddenly 
rushed with wild outcries through the 
streets. The scholars fled in disorder, 
inns were plundered, books trodden in 
the mire. Again the Royal Council 
intervened. But the tendencies of 
Edward the First were everywhere 
aristocratic, and the liberties of the town 
found this time little favour. The 
Crown returned to its old support of the 
scholars ; thirteen of the citizens were 
expelled, the bailiffs turned out of office, 
and the town forced to renew its oath 
of submission to the claims of the 
University. 

From any real submission, however, it 
was as far off as ever. The troubles of 
Edward the Second’s reign enabled the 
townsmen to evade with security the 
repeated precepts of the Royal Council, 
and to retain steadily their own con- 
trol of justice and trade. At no time 
was the attitude of English boroughs 
more independent, or their resistance to 
the combination of the royal power with 
the aristocratic reaction within their 
walls more independent. It was at this 
moment that Bristol, driven to rebellion 
by the oppression of the Castellan and 
the Berkeleys, held out for four years 
against successive armies, and made pur- 
suivant after pursuivant eat the royal 
mandates which he brought. A yet 
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more terrible agitation was rousing to 
life the inert masses of the rural po- 
pulation—a resentment against feudal 
tyranny which broke out at last in the 
communism of the Lollards, in the ser- 
vile insurrections of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade. Already in the riot of 1297 
the union of the two spirits of discon- 
tent had been partially announced ; but 
half a century passed before the new 
alliance showed itself in all its terrors. 
The conflict of 1354 was not merely the 
last and fiercest encounter vf the two 
rivals ; it was the direct predecessor of 
that outburst of national anarchy under 
Ball and Tyler which shook England to 
its base. A tavern quarrel ended in the 
usual scenes of disorder, On the morn- 
ing of St. Scholastica’s day the towns- 
men gathered with targets at their church, 
while the scholars seized two of the town 
gates in the hope of intercepting the 
dreaded aid from without. At vyespers, 
however, two thousand rustics entered 
the town from the west, a black flag 
was borne at the head of this column, 
and cries of “Slay, slay —let none 
escape—smite fast ; give good knocks,” 
spread panic through the ranks of the 
scholars. They fled to their inns; listen- 
ing through the night to the shouts of 
*Havock, havock,” from the crowd 
which filled the streets, while the Chan- 
cellor hurried to the King at Woodstock. 
Pillage began at dawn, Fourteen inns 
were forced open; some clerks and 
chaplains who stood on their defence 
were killed and their bodies flung on 
dunghills, while the bulk of the students 
fled into the country. Already the bitter 
hatred and scorn of the clergy which 
was to give strength to Lollardry made 
its appearance in the outrages of this 
Oxford mob. It was in vain that the 
Host was carried in procession; the 
crosses of the Friars were flung into 
the gutter; the crowns of the chap- 
lains who fell were flayed off “in scorn 
of their clergy.” It was doubtless this 
feature of the outbreak that told most 
heavily against the citizens in the pro- 
ceedings before the royal commission 
which wa3 immediately issued. Both 
bodies resigned all charters and rights 


into the King’s hand, and the final deci- 
sion of Edward the Third was a death- 
blow to the liberties of the town. The 
King’s Charter not only confirmed but 
enlarged the privileges of the University, 
it even stripped the citizens of the share 
which had as yet been left to them in 
the control of their trade or the re- 
tainers of the scholars. The Church 
contented itself with a galling penance. 
Each year the Mayor and chief burgesses 
were bound to appear at St. Mary’s on 
the anniversary of the riot, and celebrate 
mass for the souls of the slain. 

With this famous St. Scholastica’s day 
the struggle virtually ended. The town 
was left prostrate at its adversary’s feet. 
While the rest of the boroughs of Eng- 
land had been winning privilege after 
privilege from baron or king, Oxford 
had been reduced from a free city to the 
powerless vassal of its University. Its 
ruin had in great measure been 
wrought by the claims and the thunders 
of the Church, but the fall of the 
Church at the Reformation, while it 
released every abbey town from its 
bondage, left that of Oxford unbroken. 
It was in vain that its citizens refused 
for years their oath to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and appealed for the restitution 
of their rights to the justice of Eliza- 
beth. Even the triumph of the Long 
Farliament, though the grammar-school 
of Alderman Nixon recalls the sym- 
pathy of the citizens with the Puritans, 
did nothing for Oxford. It has been 
reserved for our own day to see it raised 
again to its old rank among the free 
cities of England, and restored to the 
control of its own markets and its own 
police. The exemption of students 
from the common justice of the realm 
remains unaltered in spite of the 
example of the Scotch universities and 
the concessions of Cambridge. But it 
is likely that this last relic of a great 
struggle will soon pass away. What 
cannot pass away is the dependence on 
the mere traflic of the University, to 
which in the suppression of commercial 
life the town has been reduced, and the 
stamp of clericalism which the contest 
has impressed upon the University itself. 
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THE HISTORY OF A SUPPOSED CLASSICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 


To signalize the detection of falsehood 
is a duty in literature as in science: 
it is on this account that these pages 
are written. ‘They profess to be little 
more than an abstract of a brochure by 
M. Quicherat, which every scholar would 
do well to read, “Sur le prétendu Frag- 
ment d’une Satire du potcte Turnus,” 
Paris, 1869. 

In a work called “ Les Entretiens,” 
by Jean Louis Guez Balzac, published 
posthumously in 1657, and 
quently (my copy is dated 1659, and 
was printed at Rouen), the following 
lines, taken, as Lalzac professes, from a 
parchment in many places decayed and 
half eaten away by age, are quoted as 
an ancient fragment, written by an 
author of the age of Nero :— 


subse- 


**Ergo famem miseram, aut epulis infusa 

venena, 

Et populum exanguem, pinguesque in funus 
amicos, 

Ft molle imperii senium sub nomine pacis, 

Kt quodcumque illis nunc aurea dicitur ztas, 

Marimoreeque canent lacrymosa incendia 
Rome, 

Vt formosum aliquid nigre & solatia Noctis ? 

Ergo re -ene gesta, & leto Matris ovantem, 

Maternisque canent cupidum concurrere 
Diris, 

Et Diras alias opponere, & anguibus angues, 

Atque novos gladios peiusque ostendere 
letum / 

Seva canent, obscceena canent foedosque 
hymenzes 

Vxoris pueri, Veneris monumenta nefande. 


Nil Musas cecinisse pudet, nec nominis olim 
Virginei, fameeque inuat meminisse prioris. 


Ah! pudor extinctus, docteque infamia 
turbe, 

Sub titulo prostant ; & queis genus ab Tove 
summo, 


Res hominii supra evectz & nullius egentes, 
Asse merent vill, ac sancto se corpore foedant. 
Scilicet aut Menze faciles parere superbo, 
Aut nutu Polycleti, & parca laude beat, 
Usque adeo maculas ardent in fronte re- 
centes, 
Hesternique Getz vincla & vestigia flagri. 
Quin etiam patrem oblite & cognata 
Deorum 


Numina, & antiquum castz — honorem 
Proh! Furias & Monstra colunt, impuraque 
Turpis 
Fata vocant Titii mandata, & quicquid 
Olympi est 
Transcripsere Erebo. 
Templa 
empla, 
Sacrilegasque audent Aras, Coeloque repulsos 
Quondam ‘Terrigenas, superis imponere 
regnis, 
Qua licet, & stolido verbis illuditur Orbi.” 


Iamque impia ponere 


Entretiens iv. chap. iv. pp. 54-56 
(ed. Rouen, 1659). 


The two parts of this fragment, which 
I have distinguished by a space, 1—12, 
13—30, are separated by Balzac, who 
prefixes to each a commentary. 

After the lapse of a century, the sup- 
posed fragment was included by Peter 
Burmann the younger in his “ Antho- 
logia Latina,” vol. ii. p. 645; he was 
followed by Wernsdorf, who ascribed 
them to Turnus, a satirist mentioned by 
Martial, xi. 10. 1, vii. 97. 8, and classed 
by Rutilius Numatianus and Joannes 
Lydus with Juvenal. Two undoubted 
lines by Turnus have been preserved by 
«a ssholiast on Juvenal i. 71, unfortu- 
nately too corrupt to allow us to judge 
of his style. Boissonade, in an article 
in the Journal de l’Empire, 11 Janvier, 
1813, accepted, with some reserve, the 
opinion of Wernsdorf; Ruperti (Pref. to 
Juvenal, ]xxi.) and Meyer (Anthol. ii. 
p. 83), say nothing against it; Biihr, in 
his history of Roman literature, thought 
it genuine ; even Bernhardy, in 1857, 
though believing it to be the work of 
Balzac, speaks doubtfuily (Geschichte 
der Kim. Literatur, p. 564). The dis- 
covery of the truth seems to date from 
1837, when an anonymous writer stated 
the facts in a pamphlet entitled “ Lettres 
suivies de Notes sur des Riens philolo- 
giques,” and the forgery has been re- 
cently admitted by O. lahn, Teuffel, and 
Riese. 

This supposed fragment of a Neronian 
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poet was in truth part of a Latin poem 
by Balzac. In 1650 Meénage published 
Balzac’s Latin verses in three books, fol- 
lowed by some letters of the same author, 
also in Latin. The last part of the third 
book is called “ Ficta pro antiquis,” a 
short series of poems in hexameters or 
elegiacs, mostly on subjects connected 
with the Roman emperors. Of these 
the fifth is entitled ‘‘Indignatio in 
poetas Neronianorum temporum. Ad 
nobilissimum Sammauranum Montoserii 
Marchionem.' Maioris operis fragmen- 
tum.” It begins in a fragmentary way 
with the last five feet of a hexameter. 
Then follow eleven more; then our 
fragment as far as “ Noctis ;” then four 
verses not in the fragment, followed by 
** Ergo Deum torpore et fato matris ovantem 
Maternisque paratum ultro concurrere Diris 
Atquealios angues, peiusque ostendere letum, 


Horrendasque canent, sancta ut connubia, 
Teedas ?” 
which appear in the fragment as 
“ Ergo re bené gesta, & leto Matris ovantem, 
Maternisque canent cupidum coheurrere 
Diris, : 
Et Diras alias opponere, & anguibus angues, 
Atque novos gladios peiusque ostendere 
letum ?” 
an improvement which greatly affects the 
impression of the whole. The two lines 
beginning “ Seva canent” and * Vxoris 
pueri” are omitted in the “Carmina,” 
and the concluding line of the fragment, 
*€ Qua licet, & stolido verbis illuditur Orbi,” 
is followed by thirty more. 
Balzac is a very careless quoter, as 
‘ 
may be seen in other passages. In this 
chapter he quotes Petronius very loosely, 
but with the reservation, “si ma mé- 
moire ne me trompe”; in Entretien 
XXvVil., an epigram given by Meyer 
(1072) and Riese (877) as follows : 
“ Cresaris ad valvas sedeo sto nocte dieque, 
Nec datur ingressus quo mea fata loquar. 
Ite dez faciles et nostro nomine saltem 
Dicite divini Czesaris (preesidis, Riese) ante 
pedes: 
Si nequeo placidas affari Czesaris aures, 
Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi.” 
is quoted by him with the following varia- 
tions :—1. “vigilans sto ;” 2. “ facta ;” 


1 Duc de Montausier. 


3. “Ite bone Charites et vestro nu- 
mine tectz Ferte he verba pii Principis 
ante pedes,” variations mostly of his own, 
though for some he had the support of 
previous editors. But carelessness will 
not account for the story of the supposed 
fragment, though it is probable that 
Balzac affected a general carelessness to 
veil his intentional deceit. Intentional 
deceit, I say, confidently ; only so can 
we account for the ambiguous manner 
in which he launches the fragment into 
notice. “Le fragment qui est aprés 
l’épigramme, a esté tiré d’un _parche- 
min pourry en plusieurs endroits, & 
demy mangé de vieillesse ;” words which 
might easily suggest to any but a 
careful reader that the fragment, like 
the epigram on Xerxes (Riese, 239), of 
which Balzac had just before spoken 
(Entret. iv. c. 3), but of which he is 
careful to present only the two last 
lines, thus making detection more diffi- 
cult, was part of the same manuscript. 
As a fact, this was the conclusion at 
which Burmann arrived, Burmannknew 
(Anthol. Lat., vol. ii. p. 645) not only 
the “ Entretiens,” but the “ Carmina” 
and “ Epistole,” of Balzac. Now, in one 
of these Epistole, written to J. Costard, 
Balzac says, p. 459, “Sed en tibi pro- 
missa epigrammata, quae debemus codici 
Salmasiano,” and he there quotes the 
tive hexameters on roses, “‘ Venerunt ali- 
quando ros,” ascribed to Florus in the 
famous Codex Salmasianus, now 10318 
of the Imperial Library at Paris, from 
which they have recently been again 
edited by Riese (Anthol. Lat., i. p. 101); 
and the epigram on Xerxes of eight 
lines, “ Xerxes magnus adest,” of which 
he cites the last two lines in the “ En- 
tretiens.” To this same epigram on 
roses he seems to allude again in the 
first chapter of Entretien iv.,which would 
appear to have been written to the same 
Costard ;! and, if we may believe the 

1 This is nearly certain from Entretien v., 
au mesme, in which Balzac dilates on roses 
in the same manner and with the same allu- 
sions, as in the Latin letter to Costard. Cf. 
especially, “Je dis seulement que la Rose est 
mon inclination. Cut non dicta rosa est?” 
&c. (p. 84); and ‘‘ Que dites-vous, Monsieur, 
de la vision des Arabes qui ont osté la Rose 
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“Entretiens” to be printed in the order 
of their composition, either in 1650, 
the year when the “Carmina” appeared, 
or a little later. As then in Entretien 
iv. he passes from the epigram on roses 
to the epigram on Xerxes, and from 
this to the supposed Neronian frag- 
ment, Burmann concluded that all 
three were found in the same MS.,—the 
Codex Salmasianus. It is true that 
Burmann must have been a most super- 
ficial reader, if, acquainted as he pro- 
fesses to be with the Latin letters of 
Balzac, he did not discover in the very 
same volume the poem containing the 
forged fragment. I believe that, in- 
credible as it may seem, this was the 
case; though from the loose style in 
which he speaks of that volume 
(ii. 645, and preface, p. xivii.), it is 
possible that he speaks at second-hand. 
Possible, but barely; else why parti- 
cularize the pages, as in both cases he 
has done? Perhaps he was misled as 
to the fragment by Balzac himself; for, 
in the sixth chapter of the same Entre- 
tien iv., Balzac mentions, @-propos of 
another epigram on a beauty losing a lock 
of her hair, one of his own Latin poems 
contained in the identical volume 
of “Carmina” which gives the first 
draft of the supposed fragment. This 
fact might be thought to prove that 
Balzac did not intend to deceive. I 
have come to a different conclusion ; he 
meant to deceive, but to deceive with an 
appearance of honesty. His pian is 
sufficiently dexterous ; very few readers 
in that age were likely to have both 
the “ Entretiens” and the “ Carmina,” 
to test the truth of each by the other ; 
and, without such a test, the natural 
inference from the mention of his 
own poems in the second case would 
be that they had nothing to do with 
the first, in which they were not 
mentioned. Moreover, there is a cir- 
cumstantiality in JBalzac’s way of 
speaking, not only of the lines asa 
whole, but of particular expressions and 
a la Déesse Venus, pour la donner au prophéte 
Mahomet, et qui tiennent (c’est Busbequius 
qui le dit dans ses Rélations) que les premiéres 
Roses sont nées de Ja sueur de ce grand Pro- 
phéte ?” (p. 86.) 
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allusions in them, which must have 
been meant to deceive. M. Quicherat 
has called attention to the fact that 
some of these explanations differ from 
those of subsequent commentators, par- 
ticularly Wernsdorf ; and it had occurred 
to me that the occasional extravagance 
of the commentary was designed to react 
in favour of the genuineness of the text, 
as, for instance, when 7%tii is supposed 
by Balzac to allude to the “Tityon Terre 
omniparentis alumnum” of Virgil. But, 
be this as it may, the two pages of 
commentary devoted to the illustration 
of the poems are incompatible with a 
belief in Balzac’s honesty. Men do not 
generally take the trouble to explain or 
quote passages to illustrate what they 
know to be a forgery ; if they do take 
the trouble, it is because they wish the 
forgery to be thought true. M. Quicherat 
endeavours to defend his countryman on 
the plea that the chapter in the “ Entre- 
tiens” is a mere jeu d’esprit. Unfortu- 
nately, it is a jew d esprit which deceived 
a century of scholars. Vanity may have 
had something ts do with this 
“assuredly reprehensible pleasantry.” 
The “ Entretiens” were published post- 
humously ; and this piece, as put forth 
during his own lifetime in the “ Car- 
mina,” is signed with his name, and 
could not impose upon anybody. But 
then the “ Entretiens ” is a work which 
he was known to be preparing some 
years before his death, and which he 
mentions in his letters as forthcoming. 
The way in which the fragment is there 
introduced, is deliberately calculated to 
deceive ; there is nothing to show that 
he thought of suppressing the work ; he 
has imposed upon posterity. 

The cleverness of the imposition is 
acknowledged ; we will do our French 
neighbours the justice of confessing that 
the Latin verses of this Neroniau of 
the seventeenth century would, in our 
judgment, have been no discredit to the 
period to which they profess to belong. 
They might have been written, we 
think, by many Englishmen ; they are 
better than most Latin verses of Ger- 
man composition with which we are 
acquainted. 
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KHISMET, 


One evening between five and six years 
ago I was engaged in that very unpala- 
table occupation called chewing the cud 
of bitter fancy, and had just come to 
the conclusion that, if I had not reached 
the nadir of human misery, I must at 
least have got pretty near it, when a 
circumstance occurred quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly, which not only at 
once infused a certain amount of sweet- 
ness into my unpleasant ruminations, 
but had the effect of tinging and altering 
the whole course of my after-life as well. 

During the three months which im- 
mediately preceded the time of which I 
write, almost every conceivable species 
of misfortune had befallen me. My 
losses on the turf had been consider- 
able; my beautiful yacht had been 
wrecked ; my favourite mare had gone 
dead lame; the girl to whom I was 
engaged had jilted me, and eloped with 
that personage popularly known as 
Another; and, worse than all, I had 
just made the startling discovery that I 
was terribly involved, so deeply dipped 
in that mare profundum called debt, 
that I could see no chance, either proxi- 
mate or remote, of ever being able to 
extricate myself from my difficulties. 
Under these circumstances it will occa- 
sion uo surprise if I add that I was 
wont at this period to look at life 
somewhat darkly; but on the even- 
ing in question I felt so peculiarly 
wretched that I had just begun to 
think that if I could hit upon any easy, 
speedy way of making my exit from 
the stage of existence—I objected to 
shooting myself, because it made so 
much noise, and to prussic acid, because 
it was so painful—I should be a fool if 
I did not avail myself of the discovery, 
when the door opened, and my cousin 
Mrs. Wynne entered the room, and thus 
addressed me :— 

“Do you know, Charley, thinking of 





you and your affairs deprived me of 
several hours of my natural rest last 
night, and considerably impaired my 
appetite for breakfast this morning ; 
but to-day, thank goodness, I see my 
way to helping you out of your difii- 
culties, and I’ve come down to impart 
the suggestion to you ;— you must marry 
an heiress !” 

“Thanks!” I replied ; “ the sugges- 
tion is good, but, I fear, purely chi- 
merical, Unless I were to evolve an 
heiress out of my inner consciousness, 
as the Germans say, I really do not see 
where one is to come from.” 

“Not so fast, Charley,” returned my 
cousin. “Leslie Foster has come to 
town ; and I saw her to-day, and from 
what transpired during that interview I 
know that you can have her for the 
asking.” 

* Impossible!” I exclaimed, and true 
to the habits and instincts of my class, 
notwithstanding the golden vista opened 
before me, I shrank with a feeling very 
nearly akin to repugnance from the 
idea of linking myself to a woman who 
could thus suffer herself to be won un- 
sought. “It is not to be done, Alice, 
not even for the money,” I went on; 
“and even if it were, I am sure that 
either you are mistaken, or there must 
be a screw loose somewhere.” 

“Wrong in both surmises, Charley. 
I know what I have told you to be the 
case; and for the rest, Leslie, though 
not handsome, is one of the best and 
nicest girls possible. But you know 
her, do you not ?” 

“That is to say, I have met her in 
society, but I am bound to add I never 
noticed her, and no more did she me, 
I'll swear.” 

“There you err again. She admires 
you particularly, and thinks you so 
handsome ; not as young as you might 
be, perhaps, and rather too apt to look 
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as though everything bored you, but 
all the same, a very nice-looking fellow, 
and she knows from me that you are a 
very good one.” 

“ Well, it’s the strangest thing I ever 
heard of,” I was beginning, but my 
cousin interrupted me by saying, ‘ Not 
so strange at all, if you knew the whole 
story. The fact is, she, like yourself, 
was going to be married, but at the 
eleventh hour the match was broken 
off, and I do believe it is a feeling of 
pique which makes her anxious to marry 
now. But as she is all I have repre- 
sented her to be, and you will have full 
control over her fortune if you take her, 
I do not see what there is to prevent 
its being a very happy ménage, after all ; 
for you know you were not touched in 
the other quarter, and have therefore 
afree and unoccupied heart to offer 
her.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “that is quite true; 
but ‘ 

But at the sound of that disagreeable 
little conjunction my cousin lost patience, 
and as she rose to leave the room she 
said, ‘Well, Charley, if you choose to 
be a fool I can’t help you. However, 
Leslie is coming here to-morrow to spend 
some weeks with me, so you can make 
up your mind between this and then ; 
and as she is not to arrive until even- 
ing, you'll have plenty of time to think 
the matter over.” 

Of course I did think the matter 
over ; and as an inevitable logical se- 
quence, I also of course came finally to 
the conclusion, that, though I had no 
vocation for marriage in the abstract, 
and an especial distaste for it in this 
particular instance, as beggars cannot 
be choosers, it would be utter madness 
for a poor devil in my position to 
throw away such a chance, and that 
it was therefore my bounden duty to 
go in for the heiress, and win her if I 
could. This was the decision I came 
to; and in the solitude of my own 
room, as I was a tolerably cool hand on 
most occasions, I fancied that I should 
be able not only to meet her, but also 
to carry out my intentions with a calm, 
unblushing front. But when the next 





evening came, bringing her with it, and 
I actually found myself in her presence, 
I felt my heart beating vigorously against 
my waistcoat as I stood taking stock of 
her charms and countercharms, and 
trying to realize that the woman was 
before me with whom, as it appeared, 
I was destined to spend the rest of my 
natural life. Luckily, however, I was 
on the whole favourably impressed. 
She had that indispensable requisite in 
a nice woman, a very soft, sweet voice ; 
besides which her tongue was an organ 
which discoursed most excellent music ; 
and when upon dinner being announced 
she rose like Venus from the foam— 
of a sea of white muslin—I was obliged 
to admit, that though not exactly pretty, 
she was certainly very pleasant to look 
at, as well as to listen to. 

The dinner, during which she sat 
opposite me—a grace before meat— 
passed off very well; partly because 
we were a partie carrée, a circumstance 
which generally makes everything pretty 
square, but more particularly because 
the conversation was general, and all 
contributed their quota to it. But 
when we returned to the drawing-room, 
I had a different story to tell; for 
shortly after we got there, Mr. Wynne 
having fallen asleep behind his news- 
paper, and his wife having pointedly 
left the room, my position became such 
an awkward one, that I began to feel 
quite put out and embarrassed ; and in 
my abortive efforts to appear the reverse, 
I felt painfully conscious that I was both 
looking and acting like a fool. 

Now before I go further, I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I was 
not a fool by any means. On the con- 
trary, my advice was constantly and 
eagerly sought for—so was my money 
too, unfortunately—and at school and 
in college I was considered a regular 
sap. However, though I might be quite 
at home in tracing Cesar through the 
mazes of an extinct topography —though 
the unknown quantities of algebra were 
by no means unknown to me—though I 
could get “Old Mother Hubbard ” to 
hobble, or rather, I should say, to glide 
most gracefully into Greek iambics—and 
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though the “calculus” was mere sport to 
me, I was not at all equal to the emer- 
gency of making small talk as became 
an officer and a gentleman for this one 
little woman—because I knew that her 
bright eyes were fixed upon me scruti- 
nizingly, as though she would fain read 
me through and through, and I felt that 
in her secret soul she was enjoying my 
confusion, and laughing at me all the 
time. 

But indeed it was not surprising that 
she should have felt amused; for as 
soon as my cousin had taken her depar- 
ture, this was how we comported our- 
selves :— 

After an oppressive silence of several 
minutes’ duration, Miss Foster at length 
exclaimed, “Do please say something, 
Colonel Blayne !” 

“ Ahem !” said I. 

“ Oh, that is nothing!” said she. 

I coughed nervously. 

“ Worse and worse !” 

“Tt’s very hot!” 
tempt. 

“T know it is; but I have heard 
that said so often to-day that the remark 
seems now to have quite a weather- 
beaten aspect. Cannot you think of 
something fresher and less meteor- 
ological to tell me ?” 

“Are you fond of gardening?” I 
asked in despair—for at that moment 
my unlucky eye chanced to light on 
some flowers, which suggested the 
question. 

“Uncommonly. But let me remind 
you that the responsibility of enter- 
taining me has been laid upon you, so 
I expect you to be very brilliant. Please 
say something witty or funny; or if 
you haven’t anything of your own, you 
can tell me some nice little historiette 
or clever anecdote. I’m so fond of good 
stories of all kinds.” 

I saw she was chaffing me to the 
top of her bent; and I was just about 
to tell her so; but before I had time to 
carry out my intention, our host, having 
burst the chain of slumber by which he 
had been bound, suddenly roused up 
and petitioned for some music, adding, 
that he hoped she would give him a 


she cried. 
was my next at- 


great deal, as it was a long time since 
he had heard her sing. Of course she 
was obliged to comply with his request ; 
and once he got her to the piano, not 
being in league with his wife, he kept 
her there—asking for song after song, 
until it was time to retire. So the 
evening ended sweetly, if not harmo- 
niously, after all; and while listening 
to the music, which was really exquisite 
of its kind, my temporary irritation 
passed away, and I almost forgot that, 
instead of being amusing, I must have 
appeared to her a very heavy dragoon 
indeed. 


The next afternoon we went out to 
ride, and for many succeeding days we 
did the same thing. But my cousin 
always accompanied us, and never again 
absented herself in the evening either, 
which was a much better arrangement, 
seeing that we had not a word to say to 
each other which the whole world might 
not hear, and her presence prevented the 
awkwardness of a téte-d-téte. This state 
of things lasted for ten days, but at the 
expiration of that time Miss Foster got 
a telegram one morning, to say that an 
aunt of hers, to whom she was very 
much attached, was dangerously ill; and 
as she had consequently to hasten off at 
once, any chance that might have existed 
of my getting smitten with her was thus 
nipped in the bud. But the worst fea- 
ture in the case was, that she did not 
come back. Days passed away and 
merged into weeks, but still she said 
nothing about returning. And, mean- 
while, the state of my affairs was be- 
coming more desperate each day; so 
desperate indeed that I was at last 
obliged to speak seriously to my cousin, 
and beg of her to try and discover at 
once whether the heiress would lionour 
me with her hand or not. To my no 
small relief, however, the young lady 
wrote by return of post to accept my 
proposal, and furthermore signified her 
willingness to be married the following 
month! But she added that she did 
not like lovemaking; and as her aunt 
still required her care, she would not 
return until the day before the wedding, 
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which she wished should take place at 
the Wynnes. 

Now I will not deny that this strange 
mode of procedure astonished me so 
much, that my fears about the loose 
screw returned in full force; and had 
my position been less critical, I do 
believe I should have been inclined 
to draw back, even at the eleventh 
hour. As it was, however, I was 
obliged to let matters take their course. 
But when the day drew near on which 
I was to sign the death-warrant of my 
freedom, my spirits were by no means 
exuberant, and I was filled with that 
sort of pity for myself which all men 
feel—except, of course, those who are 
desperately in love—at the thought of 
bidding adieu to their bachelor days 
for ever, and making that terrible 
promise to forsake all others and keep 
only unto one as long as they shall live. 
All I can say of my marriage is that 
it duly came off on the day appointed, 
and that immediately after the ceremony 
we started for Foster Hall, where I found 
Leslie’s invalid aunt installed, and was 
informed that she was not only to spend 
the honeymoon with us—just fancy a 
honeymoon with a third party !—but 
was to live with us altogether. This 
was startling, and not particularly 
agreeable ; but what struck me as more 
strange than anything else was the 
change which had taken place in my 
bride. The mocking light had left her 
eyes, she no longer chaffed me, and the 
gaiety and brightness of her manner 
had given place to a sort of grave 
earnestness for which I was quite at 
a loss to account. I fancied, too, several 
times during the day, that she was 
anxious to speak to me on some im- 
portant subject, but could not pluck 
up courage to do so; and that my 
surmise was correct events abundantly 
proved, for about an hour after we 
reached our destination I was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, gazing out 
on the fair domain now all my own, 
when she entered the room very softly, 
and coming up quite close to where I 
was seated, she said, “I have been 
wishing so much to speak to you all 
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day, and now I must do so. I know, 
of course, that you married me merely 
to extricate yourself from your embar- 
rassments ; but as you broke no troth, 
and did not deceive me, and as you 
knew I was not an objectionable person 
in any way, I think you were perfectly 
justifiable in doing so. I had my own 
reasons for marrying you too; but, as 
you are aware, affection had nothing to 
do with my motives any more than it 
had with yours. However, we will let 
that pass; what I want to say to you 
now is that my fortune, being for the 
most part at your disposal, I hope you 
will at once pay all your debts with it, 
and make yourself as happy as possible 
in every respect. But under the circum- 
stances, though we can be the best of 
friends, we must both go our separate 
ways in life. I have my own pursuits 
—you have yours; and we can follow 
them without interfering with each 
other in any way, and that is what I 
wish should be the case,” 

She held down her head as she ceased 
speaking, and I did not answer at first, 
because, for some moments, I did not 
exactly know what she meant. But 
when her meaning did dawn upon me, 
it was in the very coldest of tones that 
I replied, “ Of course it shall be just as 
you please!” And before I had time 
to add another word, she had quitted 
the room. Well, time passed on, and I 
am bound to say the chariot-wheels did 
not drive heavily either. Once my debts 
were all paid, I felt as light as a bird ; 
and having always believed that if 
wealth does not bring happiness, it at 
least brings an exceedingly good imita- 
tion of it, I had no reason to change 
my opinion then, when I found myself 
the possessor of a charming house in 
town, ditto in the country, with as many 
horses as I liked to keep, and, above 
all, the power of having my friends with 
me whenever and wherever I wished. 
Meanwhile my little wife remained just 
the same as she had been at the com- 
mencement of our married life, and was 
ever kind, but ever cold. She seemed 
anxious to please me in all things, and 
not only consulted my wishes, but on 
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every possible occasion apparently tried 
hard to anticipate them. We never 
had even a word of dissension either; 
for whenever our tastes and opinions 
differed on any subject, she invariably 
insisted on yielding in my favour, and 
obliged me to have my own way. Dut 
further than this we never got. I never 
saw her eye brighten at my approach, or 
heard her voice take a tenderer tone 
when she addressed me; there was no 
caress in her manner towards me, and 
she seemed perfectly indifferent as to 
whether I was with her or not. Like 
two parallel lines we moved along, ever 
together, but ever apart—always near, 
but never approximating ; and, beyond 
knowing that she had the sweetest and 
most amiable disposition in the world, 
I knew no more of the inner life of 
thought and feeling of my own wife 
than if she had been a thousand miles 
away from me. 

“Strangers yet” we indeed were, even 
after having been a year together; but 
how completely so the relation of a little 
incident, which occurred at this period, 
will best show. I had occasion to go up 
to town on business, for a week, one 
time ; and on the day of my departure, 
after having shaken hands with the old 
lady and Mrs. Wynne, who was then 
staying with us, I was just taking my 
wife’s hand also, when Alice called out : 

“Oh, Charley, I’m really ashamed of 
you! to think of bidding your. wife 
good-bye for a whole week in that cold 
fashion! Give her a parting kiss, sir, 
or I shall never think well of you again 
as long as I live.” 

I must confess that I felt myself 
growing most uncomfortably red when 
my cousin said this ; but I at once bent 
my head to act upon her suggestion, 
and would have given the kiss, had not 
my wife divined my intention and 
coldly turned her cheek to me. Now I 
am sure that, had she known what it 
would cost me, she would not have 
given me this rebuff, for she was kind- 
ness itself; but as it was, so deeply 
was I hurt and wounded by it, that I 
swear I never felt a keener or sharper 
pang, even when the Russians amused 
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themselves by peppering me in the 
Crimea. 

“Dans l'amour il y a toujours l’un qui 
baise et l’un qui tend la joue,” says a 
French writer, and he is quite right ; 
no two people are ever equally fond of 
each other—there must always be an 
excess of affection on one side or the 
other. But I think the remark might 
be supplemented by saying that no two 
married people ever continued very long 
equally indifferent to each other either— 
the feeling being certain, in one of the 
parties, eventually to change into love or 
hatred. As a case in point: for some 
time I used to think that our indiffer- 
ence was perfectly well matched ; but 
after a while, when the gloss of novelty 
wore off, the feeling of delight with 
which I entered on my fair possessions, 
I used to wonder, though by no means 
of an introspective habit, or given to 
selfanalysis, why it was that I was not 
happier, why I experienced such a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction at everything, and 
why I felt as though I were hungry and 
thirsty, nay, starving in the midst of 
plenty, and when I had apparently all 
that heart could desire. But as time 
wore on, and I found myself trembling 
at the sound of a certain light footfall, 
and blushing like a schoolboy if by 
chance my hand came in contact with a 
certain small white one, say in assisting 
its owner in or out of the carriage, &c., 
[ at last awoke to the startling and 
painful conviction that I was deeply, 
irrevocably, passionately in love with 
my own wife. I have used the words 
“startling and painful,” because I had 
never previously experienced a stronger 
affection for anything feminine than 
that with which my favourite mare had 
inspired me, and because I was so 
bitterly conscious of my wife’s indif- 
ference. Indeed, as I was thus fully 
persuaded of her coldness, and too 
proud to beg for her love, this state 
of things might have gone on for ever, 
had not an event at length occurred 
which not only interrupted the even 
tenor of our way, but at once changed 
the whole aspect of affairs ; and it hap- 
pened in this wise : One day, while out 
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riding, I was thrown from my horse, 
and so severely hurt that my recovery 
was very slow indeed ; so slow that, as [ 
had not been in good health previously, 
the doctors began to fear the worst, and 
at last informed me that if 1 wished my 
days to be long in the land, I must go 
to a milder climate before the winter 
set in. I shall never forget my sensa- 
tions when these tidings were commu- 
nicated to me. Like Hezekiah of old, I 
turned my face to the wall, and mourned 
sore ; for I knew, of course, that there 
was no chance of my wife accompany- 
ing me, and the thought of leaving her 
was worse than death to me. You see I 
was under no misconception regarding 
my feelings then; by that time 1 was 
only too fully aware that for me the 
world was but divided into two parts : 
where she was, and that dreary waste 
where she was not. 

For some time after the fiat had gone 
forth for me I lay on the couch in my 
sanctum, as it were, stunned and speech- 
less from grief; but I was at last aroused 
from the painful reverie into which I 
had fallen by hearing some one enter 
the room, and on turning round and 
looking up, I saw my wife bending 
over me. 

“Good heavens, Leslie !” I exclaimed 
involuntarily, “you here! Do you 
know, for a moment I fancied I must 
have been dreaming.” 

She looked at me searchingly for a 
few seconds, and then said softly— 

“T am so sorry to hear you are not 
getting better, and the doctor says you 
must go abroad !” 

“Yes; it appears I have only the 
alternative of guing away for a time or 
for ever.” 

“And whom should you like to go 
with you ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, I shall take Johnson, of course,” 
I replied. 

“ But you will be lonely, will younot?” 

“ Perhaps ; but I am accustomed to 
being lonely. There’s such a thing as 
being alone in a crowd, you know, 
Leslie,” I added, sadly, “and I’ve felt 
what that is.” 

No. 145,—voL, xxv. 
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She hesitated a second, and then said 
timidly— 

“Tf you think you'd be lonely with 
no one but Johnson, and would like 
me to go with you, I will do so.” 

It was the old story; I knew it quite 
well. She was as willing to practise 
self-denial in great things as in small ; 
but I was determined to be firm on 
this occasion, and resist the sweet temp- 
tation of letting her come with me 
against herwill. So I answered promptly 
and decidedly— 

** Not for the world.” 

And before I had time to explain my 
reasons, as I had intended doing, she 
had quitted the room, and I was once 
more left alone with my sad thoughts. 

Well, the day came round only too 
quickly on which I was to bid adieu to 
my home and all that was dearest to me 
on earth ; and when I saw the carriage 
drive up in which I was to go to South- 
ampton—lI was two ill to travel by rail 
—I felt almost broken-hearted ; for a 
terrible presentiment had seized me 
that I was about to look upon my wife 
for the last time. She was alone in the 
library when I went to bid her good- 
bye, and I remarked that she looked 
paler than usual, and as if she had been 
weeping : I therefore ventured to draw 
her towards me, and as I bent over her 
I said, earnestly— 

** Leslie, my wife, I may never see 
you again ; have some pity, and do not 
turn away this time.” 

She did not turn away ; and, for the 
first time in my life I pressed my lips 
to hers. But directly afterwards, being 
afraid to trust myself to say more lest I 
should break down altogether, I left 
the room, and in a few minutes more I 
was driving down the avenue, weak and 
illin body, and with such despair in my 
heart that I did not care what became 
of me. 

It was a singularly sweet day; the 
sky was blue and smiling, all nature 
seemed to rejoice, and the scenes through 
which I passed were beautiful exceed- 
ingly. But what did it matter to me? 


For me the world was fair in vain. 
E 
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I could not divest myself of the 
idea that my end was approaching, 
and, in the bitterness of my soul, I 
asked myself why I was not suffered to 
die in peace at home, instead of being 
sent forth to perish, alone and deserted, 
in a foreign land? Meanwhile, on I 
went, until, after a very tedious journey, 
I at length arrived at Southampton. 
When I got there I was obliged to go 
to an hotel, as the vessel was not to 
start for some hours; but directly I 
entered the room which had been en- 
gaged for me, I started back, thinking I 
had made some mistake, for I saw that 
it was already occupied by a lady, who 
was standing inthe window. She turned 
round, however, as soon as she heard 
me coming in, and, in doing so, disclosed 
to my almost unbelieving gaze, the 
features of—my wife! 

**T could not let you go alone!” she 
said, as she advanced to meet me ; ‘so 
you must let me go with you. I waited 
to the last, thinking you might retract 
and ask me; but as you did not do so 
I came down by rail, and arrived half 
an hour ago; and now my place is 
taken, and my meid is here, and every- 
thing is ready, and—and—it’s too late 
to demur now, for I’m determined to go, 
even though you may not like it.” 

“Tike it!” I exclaimed fervently ; 
“oh, Leslie!” but then, fearing if I 
said too much I might frighten her back 
into her former coldness, I checked my- 
self abruptly, and proceeded to tell her 
that 1 really could not accept such a 
sacrifice at her hands ; that I knew she 
was coming against her will, and that 
that thought would make me miserable, 
&c. &c. But she combated all my 
arguments, and overruled all my objec- 
tions, and in the end she had her way. 
When I sailed I did not go forth alone ; 
my wife was with me. 

That evening I was too much over- 
come by the combined effects of fatigue 
and excitement to leave my berth ; but the 
next morning as I lay on the deck, with 
Leslie seated close beside me, and felt 
the vessel bounding over the glad bright 
waters, the sensations I experienced 
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were pleasant beyond description. The 
ozone in the air was so exhilarating that 
I felt better with every breath I drew; 
and besides that, there was such a glory 
of sunshine abroad that it fell on the 
blue waves with a sort of dazzling sheen 
—lighting up both sea and sky with an 
intensity of radiance that I never saw 
equalled, and rendering the elastic at- 
mosphere so sparkling and brilliant that 
the mere fact of existence under such 
circumstances was a pleasure in itself. 
Then, too, there was the charm of being 
alone with her; at home she always 
seemed in a crowd, but now we two 
were isolated, so to speak, from the rest 
of the world, sailing over the wide 
ocean together away and away, and she 
was so constantly by my side that I 
could gaze all day long into that sweet 
face which had for many months past 
become the one face in all the world 
for me. 

Hence at this period, if I was not 
altogether happy, I at least enjoyed 
tranquillity and peace. But I did not 
get well. On the contrary, I grew gra- 
dually so much weaker, that at last I 
was unable to walk without help, and I 
could see that others besides myself 
were of opinion that my race was nearly 
tun. Thus time went on, until we had 
nearly reached our destination ; but the 
very night before our expected arrival I 
was suddenly awoke from my sleep by 
hearing a terrible commotion on deck, 
and a few moments afterwards Leslie 
rushed into my cabin, exclaiming breath- 
lessly, “‘ Oh, Charley !”—it was the first 
time she had ever called me so—“ the 
ship has sprung a leak and is sinking 
fast, and they are all making for the 
boats! For God’s sake get up as fast 
as you can, or we shall be too late!” 

Alas! she might as well have asked 
a blind man to see as me to hasten. I 
tried to do so, of course, but it was all in 
vain. My servant was not to be seen any- 
where, and there was no one at hand to 
help me, sauve qui peut being the order 
of the night ; and having only the very 
small assistance which poor Leslie could 
render me, so many precious moments 
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were wasted, that by the time I had 
succeeded in crawling up on deck all 
the boats had put off except one, which 
they said was too full to admit of their 
taking any more in her. However, as 
Leslie was a woman, and a very light 
weight, I knew they would not refuse 
her, if she persisted and consented to go 
alone ; so I implored her to go and leave 
me to my fate, and try and save herself ; 
but instead of complying she turned to 
me with a look in her white face which 
I shall never forget to my dying day, 
and said, “No, nothing could induce 
me. If you must die, I will die with 
you. You are my husband—in life or 
in death I will never leave you again!” 

O strange union of two hearts so long 
divided! O strange destiny, only to 
lift the veil from those hearts when life 
was over, and the surging sea yawning 
to engulf them ! 

These were the thoughts which passed 
through my mind as she spoke, for there 
was that in her voice and manner which 
even in those dread moments filled me 
with wild, unutterable rapture. And 
when I put my arm round her and drew 
her closer to me—TI had sunk exhausted 
on my sofa, which still remained on 
deck, and she was kneeling beside me— 
and looked into her face, dim as the 
light was, I read such a revelation there, 
that for an instant I felt as if heaven 
had been suddenly opened to me, and I 
gasped rather than said, “Oh, Leslie, 
my love, my dearest! is it—oh, is it 
true? have you at last learnt to care for 
me?” 

“Care for you!” she repeated; “that 
is not the word. I—I—but I need not 
mind telling you all now. My husband, 
I love you—have long loved you with 
my whole heart; but because I knew 
you did not care for me I was too proud 
to let you see it, or a 

“Oh, my darling!” I cried in de- 
spair; “why did you not tell me this 
before? and how could you be so blind 
as not to see that it is love for you, or 
rather the fear of never being able to 
win yours, which has been killing me? 
And now it is all too late—too late!” 
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I folded her to my heart as I spoke ; 
and so absorbed in each other had we 
become, that for some time we did not 
perceive that we were now quite alone 
on the deserted wreck, round which an 
ominous silence reigned, for the last 
boat had departed, and the fog was so 
thick that it was out of sight as well as 
hearing. Indeed, it was owing to the 
denseness of the fog, and the fact that 
the helmsman could not see where he 
was going, that by a strange coincidence, 
almost simultaneously with the accident, 
the vessel ran upon a sort of sandbank, 
where the bow stuck fast and remained 
immoveable, while the rest filled and sank. 
To the bow we climbed, and though 
there was very little of it out of the 
water, there was yet sufficient for us to 
cling to, and thus enable us to keep our 
heads and shoulders above it. But it 
was both a painful and awful position, 
for every nerve was strained, and we 
expected that each moment would be 
our last; nevertheless, we were obliged 
to remain in it during all the long hours 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night—a 
night apparently so interminable that 
ages of time seemed to have passed 
over us ere it ended. 

However, when the morning dawned, 
a joyful surprise awaited us. By some 
miscalculation—a most fortunate one for 
us—we had been much nearer land 
when the accident occurred than was 
thought ; so near indeed that the people 
on shore could distinctly see the sub- 
merged wreck with their glasses; and 
as they did so as soon as it was daylight, 
and immediately sent over a boat for 
us, it thus came to pass that after all 
our pains and perils we got safe to land 
at last. 

Once we got there, all was well ; and 
before long, the danger through which 
we had passed, and the night of terror 
we had spent, seemed only like a fright- 
ful dream, from which we awoke to a 
delicious sense of peace and repose, J 
soon begun to feel better too. The 
secret sorrow which had been eating my 
heart away having been removed, my 
bodily health improved rapidly, and in 
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time I became quite myself avzain. 
Meanwhile, my wite’s delight at my re- 
covery was literally boundless ; and as 
she had also the discovery of my love 
for her to rejoice over, the joy-bells 
rang out such constant and merry peals 
in both our hearts at this period, that 
for some time I do believe neither of us 
had a wish ungratified. 

Oh! what pleasant days we spent 
together then, and what a bright world 
we lived in! What long walks we 
had, too, when I became equal to so 
much exertion ; and what endless talks 
about the birth and growth of that feel- 
ing which had sprung up so mysteriously 
in the breast of each, unknown to the 
other, and which was now sledding 
such sweet influence over our lives that 
earth appeared suddenly transformed 
into a fairer place, and no element 
seemed wanting to render our happiness 
perfect ! 

Never was there a more prosaic or 
less romantic fellow than I had been 
previously ; but every man has his day 
—that day which comes no more than 
once to any of us—and this was mine, 
wherein I was enabled to enjoy life and 
its pleasures with such a keen and 
superadded zest, that it appeared as 
though I had all at once acquired a new 
sense by means of which the others were 
quickened and intensified. But then, in 
addition to our new-found treasure, 
there was much in our position and 
surroundings to make us frel uncom- 
monly jolly at this juncture also. For 
as I always maintain that love in a large 
handsome house is a far pleasanter sort 
of thing than love in a cottaye, so am 
I likewise of opinion that happiness 
is doubly happiness when experienced 
beneath cloudless skies, and in such 
rich and glowing scenes as those amid 
which we then found ourselves. We 
had ample means ; we were comparatively 
young; life extended in a long vista far 
and fair before us; we had pitched our 
tent in a most lovely spot; and above all, 
we were enjoying such a perfect climate 
that I have really seen days there when, 
so to speak, abstractions seemed to be- 


come sensuous, and thoughts so palpable 
and tangible, as it were, that I almost 
fancied I could see into the very heart 
of things, and hear the voice of Nature 
as she chanted her low, soft hymn. And 
when the beauty of surrounding objects, 
from being seen with such marvellous 
clearness and distinctness, affected me 
so powerfully, and all around, above, 
and beneath, was pervaded by such a 
subtle charm, I felt as if I had only 
existed before, and was now living for 
the first time and in the fullest ac- 
ceptation of that word. 

But such a state of things did not last, 
of course. Long before my cure was per- 
fected, I one day received a letter from 
England, which contained such disas- 
trous tidings, that for some time I could 
hardly realize the extent of the misfor- 
tune which had befallen us. It was from 
my man of business, who informed me 
that we not only had been living too fast, 
but that the Australian firm, in which 
most of my wife’s money was invested, 
having failed, we were consequently re- 
duced from affluence to comparative 
poverty! This was asad blow to me, I 
must confess ; but indeed it was chiefly 
on Leslie’s account that I felt it to be so, 
I could not bear to think that she should 
be deprived of the comforts and luxuries 
to which she was accustomed ; and what 
added poignancy to my distress of mind 
was, that I had at least been partly in- 
strumental in bringing about her ruin. 
But when she looked up smiling into 
my face, and assured me both with 
tongue and eyes, that so long as we were 
left together nothing could seem an evil 
to her, I took comfort ; and, though I 
still suffered horribly from the thought 
that this calamity might have been 
averted had I been at the trouble of in- 
vestigating into the state of affairs for her 
sake I hid my trouble far away out of 
sight, and, with every appearance of 
cheerfulness, set about making plans for 
the future, and regarding the very dif- 
ferent life we should have to lead when 
we returned home. 

I need hardly add that this crash 
obliged us at once to hasten back to 
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England. And it also almost goes with- 
out saying, that when we got there I 
took care to chaff my cousin about having 
inveigled me into marrying for a fortune 
which, like Fairy money, had crumbled 
into nothingness in my grasp. She said 
it was very strange, and admitted that 
it was most provoking—but J knew it 


was all “khismet.” I had married for 
dross and lost it; but I found in its stead 
the pure gold of affection, and in the un- 
speakable happiness which it brought 
me, I was enabled to look upon my loss as 
a gain, and to bless the fate which had 
given me my little wife, even though she 
was not an heiress. 


TWO HOMES. 


To a young English lady in a military Hospital at Carlsruhe. Sept. 1870. 


Waar do the dark eyes of the dying find 


To waken dream or memory, seeing you? 


In your sweet eyes what other eyes are blue, 


And in your hair what gold hair on the wind 
Floats of the days gone almost out of mind? 


In deep green valleys of the Father-land 


He may remember girls with locks like thine ; 





May guess how, where the waiting angels stand, 
Some lost love’s eyes grow dim before they shine 
With welcome :—so past homes, or homes to be, 

He sees a moment, ere, a moment blind, 

He crosses Death’s inhospitable sea, 
And with brief passage of those barren lands 
Comes to the home that is not made with hands. 


A. L. 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


BY JAMES BRYCE. 


Ir is at first sight surprising that there 
should be anything for Englishmen to 
learn from Americans in the matter of 
the relief of the poor. One is accus- 
tomed to think of the United States as 
the paradise of the poor, the land of 
plenty, comfort, and contentment ; and 
this notion is so far a true one that 
pauperism is an infinitely smaller and 
less threatening phenomenon there than 
it is here. Everywhere in the Northern 
and Western States the great bulk of the 
land is in the hands of those who till it, 
so that there is no class corresponding 
to the wretched agricultural labourers 
of our English counties. In all but 
perhaps half-a-dozen of the cities, as 
well as in the manufacturing and mining 
districts of New England and Pennsy]l- 
vania, work is usually abundant, wages 
are everywhere high, and the existence 
of great tracts of unoccupied land and 
of rising towns all round the great lakes 
and in the Mississippi basin, makes it 
easy for any working man who does not 
prosper at home to move off to a more 
promising field, travelling being both 
cheap and easy. Of the diffusion of 
education and its effects there is no 
need to speak. Pauperism, therefore, is 
comparatively limited in its area, and 
does not, as in England, menace the 
stability of the political fabric ; it is not 
a “question” in American politics ; but 
for the rapid influx of Irish immigrants 
it would be altogether insignificant. 
But at present, though virtually limited 
to the great cities of the Atlantic sea- 
bord, it is not insignificant. For there 
exists in these cities a genuine perma- 
nent pauper class, the same in kind as, 
although of course incomparably less 
numerous than, that which we have 
learnt to know and dread in England 
—a class which does not want to work, 
does not care to emigrate to regions 


where work is hard, though abundant 
and well paid, and which, if it did 
migrate, would be found too weak, 
physically and morally, either for severe 
labour or for the exigencies of an 
isolated life in forest or prairie. So far 
as can be made out this class does not 
increase, but its mere existence isea 
dangerous symptom, a symptom which 
the Americans however, filled with con- 
fidence in the resources of their country, 
think lightly of, and are therefore some- 
what less concerned to extirpate than 
one could wish. In this matter, as in 
many others, one -is greatly struck by 
the way in which our descendants in 
the United States have preserved one of 
the most characteristic bits of English 
character, while yet avoiding, it must 
be confessed, some of its least happy 
results. Like the English, they have a 
dislike to all abstract reasonings, and to 
all presentations of what may be called 
the theory, the broad, leading principles, 
of a practical subject. For the so-called 
“wissenschaftlicher Geist” they have 
little sympathy. That frequently over- 
formal process of systematic investiga- 
tion in which a German delights is to 
them not merely wearisome, but posi- 
tively offensive: even political de- 
claimers recur far less frequently to 
general principles, and when they do 
are less able to deal effectively with 
them, than the like declaimers would 
in France or Italy. But they are much 
quicker and smarter in getting rid of a 
practical inconvenience than we in 
England are, make less account of tra- 
ditions, established rules, vested inte- 
rests ; and when a particular arrange- 
ment or project has been shown to be 
promising, they go straight at it, sweep- 
ing away intermediate difficulties, and 
not stopping to inquire whether or no 
it can be made part of a general scheme, 
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or is conformable to any comprehensive 
principles. No doubt the circum- 
stances, economical and political, of the 
United States, make it easier to intro- 
duce obvious practical reforms there 
than it is here, but something must 
also be set down to the more agile 
and enterprising spirit of the people. 
Thus it happens that although the 
great doctrines of political economy are 
most imperfectly understood in America, 
and though the subject of pauperism 
and the expediency of having any Poor- 
law whatever, has been scarcely dis- 
cussed, certainly very much less dis- 
cussed than in England, as great or 
greater progress has been made in the 
way of dealing practically with the 
pauper class. The area in which the 
experiments in this matter have been 
tried is indeed limited, but their con- 
ditions are so similar in many respects 
to our own, that the method and the 
results attained are almust as full of 
instruction for us as if the trial had 
been made at home. In this, as in 
most other things, America is far nearer 
to us than either she or we to the 
nations of the European continent ; and 
we may profit much better by her 
example in the way either of imitation 
or avoidance than we can by theirs. 
There is no great difference in the law 
of the two nations, and still less in their 
religion ; the social instincts, sympathies, 
and prejudices of the people are sub- 
stantially tne same; both alike are 
possessed by a belief in the principle of 
laissez faire; dislike State interference, 
even when the State is their own crea- 
tion; have little taste for uniformity of 
method, or logical consistency of prin- 
ciple, aud great confidence in the possi- 
bility of putting everything straight by 
the action of vigorous individuals. 
Pauperism, as has been said, is at 
present virtually confined fo the great 
Atlantic cities. It is of two only of 
these, though both important, and both 
in dilferent ways typical, that the 
present writer can undertake to speak. 
Massachusetts is often described as 
the model State of the Union, and 
Boston as the model city. Although 


now left behind other districts in 
respect of wealth and population, and 
losing her once prominent position 
in politics, New England, along 
with the intellectual leadership of the 
nation, preserves a higher tone and a 
higher moral practice than can easily be 
found elsewhere. The primitive manners 
of the country are said to be vanishing 
with its primitive beliefs, but the people 
uphold its traditional reputation for 
sobriety, purity, orderliness, in lustry, 
firmness of character and purpose. 
Massachusetts is in all respects con- 
fessedly at the head of New Enyland, 
and is probably the best governed and 
best regulated community beyond the 
Atlantic. Nowhere in the world, ex- 
cept perhaps in Switzerland, does one 
find so perfect an accord between the 
laws and the sentiments of the people, 
and so hearty a co-operation on the part 
of the people with those who are ap- 
pointed to admiuister the laws. Self- 
government appears in its most attrac- 
tive form, everyone feels that in obey- 
ing and aiding the law he is serving his 
own ends. Oue is prepared therefore 
to find in Boston not only judicious 
legislation on the subject of pauperism, 
but an active interest on the part of 
private citizens in its suppression, and 
a combination of private with official 
agencies for this object. And this is 
the point in the Boston system to which 
it is chiefly desirable to call attention. 
The provisions of the Massachusetts 
Poor-law do not seem to differ much, in 
essentials, from those of our English law. 
Persons having a legal settlement are 
entitled to relief in the place where the 
settlement has been acquired, out of the 
funds raised by local taxation ; the care 
of the unsettled poor devolves on the 
State. Hence, in Boston (population 
250,526, of whom 172,450 were born 
in the United States), the city, repre- 
sented by the Overseers of the poor, 
undertakes to provide only for the poor 
having a legal settlement, and for the 
sick poor, who cannot well be removed 
to their place of settlement. The un- 
settled poor, including, of course, the 
bulk of the Irish, are left to the State 
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officials, who receive them in the alms- 
house or the (almost penal) workhouse, 
and to private charity. Persons who 
have settlements elsewhere in the State 
are, however, frequently, perhaps usu- 
ally, relieved by the Overseers, but at 
the charge of the town where they have 
their settlement. The number of the un- 
settled poor being large, and the dis- 
tress among them, especially among the 
friendless and improvident immigrants, 
being often great (the terrors of an 
American winter can hardly be realized 
here), societies sprang up, which en- 
deavoured, by means of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to aid these unfortunates, 
giving out-door relief and medical at- 
tendance, or trying to find work for 
them. In course of time it was per- 
ceived that the action of these societies, 
unconnected with one another, involved 
great waste of money and pains, and 
even encouraged idleness, by giving op- 
portunities of relief in several quarters. 
All the evils which a melancholy expe- 
rience has made so familiar in London, 
the evils of lax and unorganized charity, 
appeared in Boston, though, indeed, in 
far less grave proportions. At last the 
brilliant idea, as simple as brilliant, oc- 
curred to some of the workers, that most 
of this waste and mischief might be 
avoided by establishing closer relations 
between the diferent charitable agencies, 
legal and voluntary, and that the first 
step to this was the bringing them into 
local proximity. A pretty large build- 
ing was accordingly erected by the 
municipality in a central position, to 
which the office of the Overseers of the 
poor was transferred, and in other rooms 
of which free accommodation was offered 
to various charitable societies. In the 
basement was placed the dispensary, and 
the room of the city physician ; on the 
ground floor (which the Americans call 
the first floor) the apartments on the 
left hand as one enters belong to the 
Overseers of the poor, those on the right 
hand to the Industrial Aid Society, of 
which more anon. Upstairs, on the first 
floor, accommodation is given to the 
Boston Provident Association, the great 
charitable society of the city, to the 


Boston Ladies’ City Relief Agency, and 
to the Boston Ladies’ Sewing Circle. 
Rooms have also been allotted to the 
Boston Soldier’s Fund, the Massachu- 
setts Soldiers’ Fund, and the Young 
Men’s Benevolent Society. Several 
others remain still unoccupied, and in 
these it is proposed to receive any 
other societies which may desire to have 
a place, and are important enough to 
deserve it. Each society sits rent free, 
but defrays the expenses of cleaning, 
lighting, and firing the room or rooms 
allotted to it. A few yards off is the 
Temporary Home, an institution under 
the management of the Overseers of the 
poor, of which I shall speak presently. 

The distinguishing feature and merit 
of this Boston system is the intimate 
communication maintained between 
these different centres of charitable 
action, and the co-operation which is 
thereby secured. How the whole or- 
ganization works will be best under- 
stood by showing the function of each 
member. 

The Overseers of the poor, established 
on the ground floor of the Charity Build- 
ing, are charged by law with the relief 
of the poor who have a settlement in 
Boston, and of the unsettled sick poor. 
The mode of relief, and the quantity, is 
practically left to their discretion.? 
Their officers distribute out-door relief 
in the form of food and fuel sparingly, 
and never to the able-bodied ; a strict re- 
cord being kept of all persons aided, and 
of the circumstances under which aid is 
given. As respects in-door relief, the 
city maintains an almshouse, into which 
the aged and permanently intirm are 
admitted ; and also a house called the 
Temporary Home, where women and 
children only may be received for a 
few days, until work can be found for 
them, or some arrangement made for 
sending them to the locality where 
they may happen to have a settlement. 
In the year 1870-71, there were ad- 


1 1,750 families were aided in Boston by the 
Overseers in the year 1870-71, besides 122 
aided in other parts of the State, for whom 
Boston paid. ‘Total expenditure for the year, 
$66,874 (£13,932). 
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mitted to it 1,333 persons, 211 of whom 
were natives, 645 foreigners, and 477 
children ; total expenditure, 8,113 dols. 
As the Home is intended for occasional 
applicants only, the permanently infirm 
are sent to the almshouse, and profes- 
sional beggars rejected altogether. It 
is, therefore, anything but a “ casual 
ward.” 

Able-bodied paupers, vagrants, and 
the whole class whom our old. laws 
describe as “sturdy beggars,” are re- 
fused all out-door relief, and if they 
insist on being supported are sent, 
under sentence for a fixed term, to the 
workhouse on Deer Island (an island at 
the mouth of Boston Harbour), where 
they are kept at work, and subject to 
an almost penal discipline. By thus 
pointedly separating the four classes of 
poor, the aged and infirm, the sick, 
women and children left temporarily 
helpless, and the able-bodied, and 
dealing with each on different princi- 
ples, pauperism, say the Bostonians, 
is kept down, and the legal claims on 
the public purse reduced to the lowest 
point. 

Next in importance to the Overseers 
of the poor stands the Boston Provident 
Association. As the Overseers deal with 
the settled poor, so this association, 
which depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions, makes the unsettled its 
special care, although it will sometimes 
also aid those who have a settlement, if 
the case seems a suitable one, and has 
not been already undertaken by the 
Overseers. Its organization is simple 
and effective, and consists of a central 
office, established in the Charity Build- 
ing, and a staff of district visitors, unpaid 
volunteers. The city is mapped out 
into twelve districts, each placed under 
the charge of a committee of three per- 
sons, and each subdivided into sections, 
167 in all. Every section has its visitor, 
whoacts underthegeneral directions of the 
district committee, and makes a monthly 
report to the central office of the visits 
he has paid and the relief he has distri- 
buted. His duty is to visit at his 
dwelling every poor person in his section 
who is either sent to him by a member 


of the association (or, indeed, by any 
other person) or whose case is reported 
to him from the central office, to inquire 
into the history and present condition of 
the applicant for relief, record what he 
hears and sees in his book, and, if he 
thinks the case a proper one, give the 
applicant an order on one of the trades- 
men employed by the Association for 
articles of food and fuel, and an order 
on the central office for articles of 
clothing. Money is in no case to be 
given, except under the special authori- 
zation of the district committee ; no 
person is ever to be relieved, except in 
the section where he lives, and by its 
visitor or his deputy ; assistance is to 
be withheld, except in cases of the 
extremest need, not only from the 
drunken, but even from their families, 
rules whose wisdom both English and 
American experience are sufficient to 
approve. This staff of committees and 
visitors are all directed by and in close 
communication with the central office, 
presided over by a paid secretary, called 
the General Agent. His duties are to 
advise the visitors, and supply them 
with any information which the office 
may possess respecting the applicants, 
to receive and preserve their monthly 
reports, to superintend the distribution 
of the clothes and food which may be 
applied for under the order of a visitor. 
He also sees those indigent persons who 
come directly for relief to the Charity 
Building, referring those who appear 
deserving to the visitor in whose section 
they reside, repelling the professional 
vagrants, and turning over able-bodied 
men who are willing to work to the 
officers of the Industrial Aid Society. 
Thus he holds in his hands the threads 
of the whole organization, and is able to 
discover and correct irregularities in its 
working! 

The Industrial Aid Society, as has 
been said, has rooms in the Charity 
Building on the ground floor, opposite 


1 In 1869-70 the expenditure of the Associa- 
tion was $17,600 (£3,667), its visitors paid 
7,500 visits to 2,627 families, containing 8,098 
persons. 1,654 applications at the central office 
were recorded. 
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those of the Overseers. Its function 
is to find work for those who are 
willing to work, thus relieving the 
Overseers and the Provident Association 
of a serious task, and enabling them at 
once to test the good faith of those 
who apply to them for relief. Its aim, 
an aim as yet of course only partially 
realized, is the establishment of a 
comprehensive labour agency; and in 
this view it relies not only on employers 
in Loston and the neighbouring towns, 
but keeps up communication with the 
North and West, ascertaining by its 
agents there in what localities there is 
a demand for labour, and for what 
kinds of labour, and directing the 
unemployed in Boston to the most 
promising field. Its expenses are de- 
frayed partly by subscriptions, partly 
by a small fee charged on those 
employers, not being subscribers, who 
seek through it to obtain workmen. 
Its officials listen to all applicants, by 
whomsoever sent. But they are in a 
special manner serviceable to their 
neighbours the Overseers and the Pro- 
vident Association, who can at once 
get rid of able-bodied paupers by send- 
ing them across the passage or down 
stairs to the Industrial Aid rooms, and 
can ascertain from its records whether 
or no such an applicant was offered 
work before and refused to take it. In 
the eighteen months preceding May 
1871, 9,683 persons applied at the office 
of the Society ; places were found for 
3,288 of these, and assistance was given 
in other ways to others. The Society 
has lately started a scheme for the im- 
portation of Swedish domestics and 
labourers. Good female domestic ser- 
vants are greatly wanted in America. 
Of the minor charitable societies 
accommodated in the Charity Building, 
and of the other benevolent institutions 
of the city, little need be said: they 
seem to be relatively less important 
than the two above mentioned, and I 
am not able to give many facts about 
them. Of the so-called Sewing Circles, 
which are numerous in the city, many 
of them being connected with particular 
congregations, one has a place of meeting 


on the first floor, opposite the rooms of 
the Provident Association ; and is found 
useful in the way of providing clothes 
for distribution to the poor. A sewing 
circle is a society of ladies who not only 
do something themselves in the way of 
making articles of clothing, but give out 
sewing to poor women, paying them for 
what they do, and then giving away the 
made-up things, or, which is found to 
answer better, handing them over to 
the Provident Association to be distri- 
buted to deserving persons. As usnally 
happens when there are several inde- 
pendent organizations at work, one hears 
of some waste and some mischief caused 
by the minor societies, the poor receiving 
aid from more than one society at thesame 
time. It is agreed, however, that these 
evils are lessening under the system 
of joint action just described. Chari- 
table people are beginning to feel the 
duty of strict investigation ; and the 
habit which the citizens are forming 
of coming to the Charity Building for 
information respecting any case of 
distress makes imposture more easily 
detected than heretofore. 

Pauperism is a much more serious 
matter in New York than in Boston, 
not only because the former city is so 
much the larger, and grows so much 
more swiftly, but also because the 
proportion of indigent immigrants is 
incomparably greater. Nearly all 
the European emigration enters the 
United States at New York, and a 
considerable part of it, to wit, the more 
helpless and ignorant of the Irish, get 
no further, but sink into a condition 
not unlike that of their compatriots 
in Liverpool or Glasgow—a condition of 
squalor, misery, and vice. New York 
is moreover a great seaport, with a large 
fluctuating population, among whom 
crime is more readily committed and 
more easily escapes detection than in 
the settled society of an inland town, 
or of a comparatively quiet place like 
Boston. Nowhere is a wise, vigorous, 
and upright municipal administration 
more needed than in New York, and 
nowhere is the want of it so conspicuous 
an evil. According to the evidence of 
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nearly every moderate and sensible 
American one meets, New York is beyond 
all comparison the worst governed city 
in the States, probably one of the worst, 
that is to say, most corruptly, governed 
in the civilized world. Fortunately, it 
is quite exceptional in America, as the 
conditions which have made it what it 
is are quite exceptional. It is, so to 
speak, a foul, stagnant pond, into which 
all the drains and polluted streams of 
Europe and America have been 
discharging themselves, the rascaldom 
of all the eastern half of the States 
as well as the ignorance and wretched- 
ness of Ireland and our own cities. 
New York, moreover, wants civic 
character, wants the permanent element 
which exists in Boston and Philadelphia : 
it is a huge, fluctuating mass of human 
beings, gathered on one spot for the 
sake of gain, but with no local patriotic 
feeling, no municipal sympathies. It is, 
in fact, exposed to all the evils of 
London added to all the evils of Liver- 
pool ; and has others of its own, arising 
from the peculiar form of government 
which prevails there, and which might 
almost be described as the rule of the 
worst—the most ignorant, most rude, 
most easily misguided part of the popu- 
lation. And this again is quite peculiar 
to New York, and is to be charged not 
on universal suffrage, which in many 
parts of the States works so well, much 
less on democracy, but on the applica- 
tion of universal sutfrage to a set of 
conditions for which it is quite untit. 
To explain more fully the causes of 
the corruption and misgovernment of 
the city would be beside the purpose of 
the present paper, and I mention it only 
for the sake of showiny, firstly, how 
grave is the form which pauperism 
takes in such a city, where the power 
that ought to restrain and correct is 
itself immoral, where criminals leagued 
with men in office freyuently escape 
punishment, where physical distress 
existing in a turbulent and _ ill-com- 
pacted population may easily break 





1 This was written before the recent dis- 
closures, which confirm only too completely 
what had long been suspected. 


out into riots and plunderings ; and 
secondly, how much more difficult it 
is here than in Boston to establish 
a close and harmonious co-operation 
between the municipal authorities, 
who are charged with the relief of the 
poor, and the voluntary organizations 
which exist for the same object. It is 
indeed true that the departments of 
the city government which are con- 
cerned with education and with the 
criminal and pauper population are 
managed with much more purity and 
efficiency than the other departments 
are said to be; but a suspicion seems 
to have attached itself to everything 
which is under party management, and 
respectable citizens do not and will not 
identify themselves with the admini- 
stration as they do in Massachusetts. 
New York City does not, even in 
common speech, much less in official 
strictness, include that mass of houses 
which surrounds the point where the 
Hudson, or North River, as the natives 
call it, meets the Sound, or East River. 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, Jersey City, 
in the State of New Jersey, Harlem 
and Hoboken, on the mainland to the 
north-east, are all quite distinct from 
the city proper, which occupies the 
southern part of Manhattan Island, 
and has a population of 942,292, the 
total population of all the towns put 
together being something over a mil- 
lion and a half. What follows must 
be understood to refer to the city 
proper. The public body, to which is 
entrusted the care not only of its poor, 
but also of the prisons, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and other similar institutions, goes 
by the name of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion, and is composed of four members, 
who report annually to the Legislature 
of the State. The law under which the 
indigent can claim relief is in substance 
similar to that which prevails in Massa- 
chusetts ; indeed, the Poor-laws do not 
seem to vary greatly over the whole of 
the Republic. In-door relief is given 
partly in the almshouse, where the aged 
and infirm are received and supported 
(number inthe institution on the lst Jan. 
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1870, 1,114; expenditure for the year 
1869, $63,541 or £13,233 and partly 
in the workhouse, a sort of penal insti- 
tution, to which vagrants may be com- 
mitted for short periods, and where they, 
as well as able-bodied applicants for help, 
against whom the almshouse is strictly 
closed, are kept constantly at work. 
The total number of admissions here 
during the year 1869 was 16,139, most 
of them of course for short periods, the 
total nett expenses $50,470, or £10,514. 
Many of the worst cases admitted at 
the workhouse are passed on to the Ine- 
briate Asylum, an establishment where 
persons of intemperate habits are placed 
under a strict discipline, kept to work, 
and, as far as possible, restored to health. 
As to the success of the plan, opinions 
differ; it is, however, an undoubted 
gain to have these unhappy beings 
subjected to a special and curative treat- 
ment. For the purposes of out-door 
relief the city is divided into eleven 
districts, to each of which a paid visitor 
is allotted, whose duty it is to make a 
personal examination into the condition 
of every applicant for relief resident in 
the district, and report thereon to the 
general superintendent. Applications 
are addressed to, and relief granted by, 
this superintendent at the central office. 
Assistance is, as much as possible, con- 
fined to the sick, and to those whose 
misfortunes seem due to some temporary 
and unavoidable cause; it is usually 
refused to the able-bodied. One of the 
most striking natural advantages of 
New York has been judiciously turned 
to account in the management of its 
correctional system. In the Kast River, 
the channel which leads into Long 
Island Sound, there lie a number of 
islands, some mere rocks, others some 
acres in extent ; and on several of these 
various public institutions have been 
placed. Thus Blackwell’s Island con- 
tains the almshouse and workhouse, 
lunatic asylum, a penitentiary, and hos- 
pitals. Randall’s Island has other hos- 
pitals, and the nurseries, where children 
abandoned by their parents are placed ; 
Ward’s Island, the Inebriate Asylum 
and Soldiers’ Retreat; Hart’s Island, the 


Industrial School. The isolation thus 
secured is found beneficial in many 
ways: escape becomes more difficult ; 
infection is more easily checked; 
fresh air and room for exercise and out- 
door work are secured ; while the prox- 
imity to one another of the several 
institutions makes it comparatively easy 
to work them as component and neces- 
sary members of one comprehensive 
organization. 

The voluntary charitable agencies of 
New York are far too numerous and 
important to be described here; 1 shall 
be content with a short account of that 
one which has most influence on the 
condition of the pauper class,—I mean 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, formed in 1843, 
and incorporated in 1848. Its sys- 
tem of action is, in general, similar 
to that of the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation ; though the sphere of its opera- 
tions, including all New York City 
(i.e. the city on Manhattan Island), is 
greatly larger. It divides this area into 
twenty-two districts (the city wards), 
and these again into sections, three hun- 
dred and seventy-three in all; each 
district has its advisory committee of 
five persons, and each section its (un- 
paid) visitor, under whose charge there 
are, On an averaze, some fifteen or 
twenty families. The leading principles 
on which the Association proceeds are 
these:— No relief is given except 
through the visitor of the section in 
which the applicant resides, nor by a 
visitor to any person resident out of his 
section. Relief is given only after a 
personal investigation of each case by 
visiting and inquiry; it is given in 
food, fuel, and clothing only, not in 
money, except with the express approval 
of the District Committee. It is re- 
fused to the able-bodied, and also to 
those who, from age or permanent in- 
firmity,are likely to continue dependent ; 
such cases are referred to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities, on whom 
they have a legal claim, the object of 
the Association being rather to give such 
temporary help to deserving persons a3 
may enable them to recover their posi- 
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tion, and become again self-supporting. 
Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
unless ordered as a medicine, is strictly 
required from every person aided. Each 
visitor makes his report to the central 
office monthly. In the year 1870 the 
income of the Association, derived en- 
tirely from subscriptions, amounted to 
$53,037 (£11,050) ; its disbursements 
were $51,010 (£10,627); 22,671 visits 
were paid ; and 22,120 persons relieved, 
more than seventy per cent of whom were 
persons of foreign birth, mostly, of course, 
jrish immigrants. The services of this 
Association appear to be very valuable, 
and its methods efficient ; occasionally, 
perhaps, the unpaid visitor is too easy in 
dispensing relief, but the advantages of 
working by means of such visitors are so 
great, that this fault, which the perma- 
nent staff are always anxious to check, 
is comparatively slight. One hears it 
said, that in hard winters it is only the 
presence and help of the Association 
that prevent the outbreak of food riots. 

There are of course many other chari- 
table organizations in New York City, 
for an account of which there is no 
space here. Conspicuous among them 
is the Children’s Aid Society, which 
devotes itself to the work of gathering 
into industrial schools, reading rooms, 
and lodging houses, the homeless chil- 
dren of the city, keeping them ont of the 
worst temptations as they grow up, and 
sending otf to the West those who are 
willing to accept situations there. 
Under its efforts vagrancy and juvenile 
crime have already sensibly diminished, 
and the spread of pauperism is in- 
directly checked. Where there are many 
agencies, there is of course a loss of 
power involved in the separate main- 
tenance of a number of offices, each 
with its staff; and the absence of any 
regular concert between them, and 
between all of them and the public 
administration, is felt, one is told, to be 
a serious misfortune. Partly owing to 
a want of proper machinery, partly to 
want of confidence in some of its 
officials, the State has not succeeded in 
making the most of the philanthropic 
energy of private citizens, nowhere 


more abundant or more earnest than it 
is in America. 

The moral of the facts which I have 
tried thus briefly to sketch is not with- 
out value for us in England, and 
especially in London, where the diffi- 
culties of pauperism are beyond all 
comparison greater than anywhere else. 
The experience of America confirms 
with singular exactness all the main 
conclusions at which our economists and 
administrators have arrived, respecting 
the dangers necessarily incident to a 
system of legally claimable relief. 
There, as here, it is found that the 
more easily relief is given, so much the 
greater is the demand for it; that the 
least indulgence or laxity, especially in 
the dispensation of out-door aid, is 
immediately followed by an alarming 
increase of indigence. ‘There, as here, 
intemperance is the chief cause of 
misery, and the efforts of philan- 
thropists are chiefly devoted to checking 
it, even by means which impose some 
little hardship on the temperate. There, 
as here, the result of the continued relief 
of pauperism is seen to be the creation 
of a definite pauper class which not 
only won’t work, but really can’t work, 
which is physically too weak and 
mentally too shiftless and dependent to 
undertake severe physical toil or grapple 
with the difficulties of a new Western 
settlement. There, as here, imposture 
raises its head wherever several chari- 
table agencies are at work independently. 
Nor are facts wanting to show that 
there, as well as here, the existence of a 
legal provision has begun to demoralize 
those who can perfectly well support 
themselves, and to produce, even where 
work is abundant, a class of hereditary 


1 It need hardly be said that very similar, 
although perhaps not precisely the same, dan- 
gers attend a system of lax and indiscriminate 
relief managed by a private organization, or 
resting on casual almsgiving. In Australia 
(according to a statement which I find in Mr. 
Fawcett’s valuable Lectures on Pauperism), 
the ged are aided by voluntary societies, 
largely subvented by the State, and pauper- 
ism is greatly on the increase, although work 
is abundant, wages high, and the country 
generally flourishing. 
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paupers. These conclusions are so 
abundantly clear upon the evidence 
which our own wretched condition 
furnishes, that no proof from abroad is 
wanted ; the marvel is that the general 
public cannot be got to grasp reasonings 
so simple, or accept results established 
beyond all possibility of cavil. Here, 
as well as in America, sentiment—a 
sentiment which is often more allied to 
self-indulgence and laziness than to true 
charity—overpowers reason. We de- 
nounce Malthusianism as harsh and 
inhuman : we prefer the temporary relief 
of distress to the ultimate elevation of 
the labouring class: we strengthen and 
diffuse pauperism by the gifts that are 
meant to relieve it : we pump petroleum 
upon the flames. In America, however, 
the question is not as yet a grave one, 
and the attention of the nation has 
scarcely been called to it: here, where 
it is certainly the darkest cloud on our 
horizon, one may well be surprised that 
so little alarm is felt, and so little 
anxiety shown to ascertain and observe 
true principles of action. 

It is more pleasant to call attention to 
the merits of the American system, and 
point out how distinctly the success of 
the expedients adopted there confirms 
the views which have been put forward 
by some of our most thoughtful publi- 
cists here in England. What has been 
done in Boston illustrates very forcibly 
the advantages of combining the action 
of the public office for relief with that 
of private charitable organizations. Each 
office renders incalculable services to the 
other in collecting information respect- 
ing the condition of the poor generally ; 
as well as the characters and circum- 
stances of individual applicants. All 
that the Overseers know is at the dis- 
posal of the Provident Association ; all 
that has been collected and recorded by 
the visitors of the Association can at 
once be used by the Overseers. Both 
bodies therefore can feel more security 
that they are either relieving or refusing 
relief on adequate grounds ; and there 
is jittle or no danger that both should 
be relieving the same person at the same 
time. It becomes possible for them to 


make a division of labour, and to turn 
the efforts of each organization to the 
quarter where the need is for the time 
greatest. The citizens acquire confi- 
dence in bodies which work with so 
much regularity and in such clear light. 
Indiscriminate private almsgiving is re- 
pressed by the knowledge that the work 
of relief is in competent hands, and the 
zeal of individuals can be turned to 
account in the service of a Society 
whose accumulated experience and fixed 
principles of action enable it to direct 
such zeal wisely. Hardly less conspi- 
cuous is the gain of having the other 
minor charitable societies in such close 
local juxtaposition and familiar commu- 
nication with the Overseers and the 
Provident Association. When an able- 
bodied man applies for relief to the 
Overseers, they have only to lead him 
across the passage to the rooms of the 
Industrial Aid Society, and his merits 
will there be at once tested by the offer 
of work. When a poor woman has 
been visited by one of the Provident 
visitors, he can send her to the general 
agent, suggesting that sewing might pro- 
fitably be given her. The agent directs 
her to the room of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, also in the Charity Building, 
where her request for work will be at- 
tended to, or possibly commends her to 
the care of the Ladies’ City Relief 
Agency, telling them whatever the 
visitor has ascertained. All this goes 
on under the roof of the Charity Build- 
ing ; and, as other benevolent societies 
are allowed to use its vacant rooms for 
their meetings, the members of all 
these get accustomed to look on the 
building as the centre of charitable 
action for all Boston; they group 
themselves more and more round the 
leading agencies which work from 
thence, and by degrees come to under- 
stand the principles on which relief 
ought to be conducted. Considering 
in how many ways co-operation in- 
creases the effectiveness of each body 
of workers, and how essential local 
contiguity is to co-operation, one is not 
surprised to find that the Bostonians 
look upon the establishment of the 
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Charity Building as the beginning of 
a new era in their municipal adminis- 
tration. The vast size of London, and 
the multifariousness of the benevolent 
agencies which must be kept on foot in 
it, would make it impossible for us to 
follow the example of Boston exactly in 
this matter; but the principle might 
well be applied both here and in the 
other great pauper-ridden cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

New York, although the management 
of all its public institutions, corrective 
as well as charitable, is fortunately 
vested in the same board, has no such 
system of combined voluntary and offi- 
cial action as that which has been de- 
scribed at Boston. But New York, not 
less than Boston, supplies very satis- 
factory evidence of the possibility of 
organizing district visiting on a great 
scale,' and of securing, by means of a 
trained staff of volunteers, the personal 
examination of every case in which 
relief is applied for, and the appoint- 
ment of the kind of relief which is 
needed. The city on Manhattan Island 
has now nearly a million souls ; it has 
grown with unexampled rapidity ; its 
pauperism is of a bad type ; its citizens 
are absorbed fully as much as ours in 
business and in social enjoyments. But 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor has found no great 
difficulty in keeping abreast of the work 
to be done ; its organization by districts 
and sections has been extended over the 
new quarters that have sprung up and 
has been strengthened in the old haunts 
of indigence ; and the scantily manned 
central office seems able to hold all the 
strings in its hand, and direct the four 
hundred visitors on principles whose 
soundness is approved by their success 
in keeping pauperism in check. The 
tendency of the visitors, one hears, is 
towards a rather too liberal dispensation 
of help; but this error, which longer 


1 In mentioning this, I cannot refrain from 
referring to Miss Stephen’s admirable book, 
The Service of the Poor, Its immediate subject 
is the utility of Sisterhoods, but it abounds 
with thoughtful and judicious remarks which 
bear upon the general question. 


experience constantly tends to correct, 
is no great price to pay for the services 
of so many private citizens—services 
which are of the utmost reflex benefit 
to themselves and the class they belong 
to. 

In urging the importance of never 
giving relief except after an investiga- 
tion into the applicant’s circumstances 
and history, and the extreme care to 
be shown in making gifts of money, it 
is hardly necessary to appeal to American 
experience ; our own is so ample. No 
maxims, however, are more earnestly 
insisted on by those who direct the 
Boston and New York Associations. 
They absolutely refuse to give relief, 
except by or on the specific report of 
the visitor for the district in which the 
applicant resides; and such visitor is 
bound to visit the house before he 
either relieves or reports. Both they 
and the official Overseers of the poor 
dilate in their reports on the dangers 
attending all out-door relief, and exhort 
the visitors and charitable citizens gene- 
rally to be exceedingly cautious in giving 
any help except that which is obviously 
of a temporary character, sufficient to 
help a family, so to speak, over the stile, 
and set them again in the way to help 
themselves. In Boston, at least, public 
out-door relief seems to be entirely 
confined to the sick and to helpless 
women. 

In the matter of in-door public relief, 
the Americans seem to effect a great deal 
of good by the marked distinction they 
draw between the almshouse and the 
workhouse. The former is in the towns 
fairly comfortable (in the country it is 
often very much the reverse’), and the 
infirm and aged admitted there are 
subjected to no hard discipline. But 
the workhouse, whither a man who can 
work and won’t work finds himself 
despatched, is a very disagreeable place, 

1 I saw only one country almshouse, the 
rather wretched one of Tomkins County, 
N.Y., a few miles from Ithaca ; but it may 
be gathered from Professor Dwight’s valuable 
paper in the Transactions of the American 
Social Science Association, that the condition 


of these establishments is generally unsatis- 
factory. 
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practically, in fact, a house of correction. 
Its discipline is uniform and stringent, 
and as its inmates are all of them persons 
of obviously undeserving character, va- 
grants, drunkards, sturdy beggars, people 
who come there not through misfortune, 
but in virtue of a judicial sentence, or 
because they persist in claiming relief 
from the Overseers after being warned to 
help themselves, this stringency can 
be justly and fairly maintained, without 
yielding to those gusts of popular senti- 
ment that disturb the administration 
of our workhouses, which are places of 
refuge for the unfortunate as well as 
the culpably idle. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
is an institution which well deserves to 
be imitated in our English towns. It 
furnishes the best means of discrimi- 
nating the well-intentioned from the 
idle and worthless pauper ; and succeeds 
in relieving a great deal of distress in 
the healthiest way, by simply directing 
labour to the place where it is wanted. 
Acting in conjunction with the Over- 
seers and the Provident Association, it 
disburdens them to a great extent of 
the care of the able-bodied poor, and 
saves infinite vexation and waste to 
honest immigrants by informing them of 
the market in which there happens to 
be, at the moment, a demand for their 
kind of labour. This can be done rather 
more easily in America than in England, 
work is so much more abundant, and 
wages so much higher. On the other 
hand, the distances to which labourers 
would have to be sent are in England 
by no means so great, and the more 
complex variety of our industries makes 
some such agency even more needed 
than in the States. 

America is a country full of good 
works and labours of love; and there is 
much that is cheering in the vigour and 
ingenuity, as well as in the benevolence 
with which indigence is relieved and 
crime grappled with in its great cities. 
In New York and Massachusetts, they 
are not only kept in check, but pau- 
perism, at least, is being reduced, rela- 
tively to the increase of population. 

All this is cheering. But it is dis- 


heartening to see pauperism at all in a 
new country, where it ought never to 
have been suffered to set its loathsome 
foot, and whence it might even now be 
expelled by the exercise of a little more 
foresight and resolution. The same in- 
disposition to take a comprehensive 
survey of phenomena, to deal with the 
sources of a disease instead of its symp- 
toms, which is so often remarked in 
English policy, is also strong among the 
Americans ; partly from easy good na- 
ture, partly from not understanding the 
danger, they are suffering the evils of 
the Old World to strike such deep root 
that it will be hard ever after to eradi- 
cate them. Intoxicated with the great- 
ness of their country, happy in dilating 
on its material resources and the swift- 
ness with which these have been deve- 
loped, seeing all around them the tro- 
phies of their own restless activity, 
they have acquired an unbounded 
confidence in the future of the nation, 
and are in some danger of forgetting 
that even these resources must find a 
limit, and that they cannot alone in- 
sure the well-being and grandeur of a 
people, whose moral and social tone 
may possibly suffer from a too rapid 
growth in material prosperity. The old 
diseases of politics and society are quick 
to show themselves, more or less dis- 
guised in form but substantially the 
same, in all our colonies, and spread not 
less swiftly than the community they 
infect. A time will come when the 
causes which have produced pauperism 
in Europe will operate with hardly less 
intensity in America, when the best 
lands in the Mississippi valley will have 
been occupied, when all necessary rail- 
ways and other public works will have 
been executed, when the pressure of 
population will have become as great as 
it is now in England without the relief 
which in England emigration offers. If 
things are suffered to go on as now, and 
that incentive to sloth and vice, a Poor- 
law, is maintained, the pauperism which 
is said to be already beginning to exist in 
Chicago and St. Louis will have swelled 
to dangerous proportions in those splen- 
did cities, and have found its way, draw- 
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ing a swarm of mischiefs in its train, to 
newer and as yet untouched centres of 
industry, to places like Dubuque and 
Minneapolis. American society is in 
many respects so much healthier, better, 
more stable than society in Europe, 
that one is loth to express anything but 
satisfaction in contemplating its future. 
Nevertheless, the question cannot but 
be asked, whether its merits are as great 
as they might have been and ought to 
have been, whether the most is being 
made of the unequalled advantages with 
which the nation started. In the North 
American colonies nature and history, 
so to speak, combined to offer to a 
vigorous race a golden opportunity of 
founding society on a new and sounder 
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basis, free from the inheritance of an- 
cient misery and crime which clings to 
it in the States of Europe—an opportu- 
nity perhaps singular in the past annals 
of the world, an opportunity which 
assuredly can never recur. Proportion- 
ately great will be the disappointment 
if such an opportunity should prove to 
have been in a measure neglected or 
misused, if from the want of a little 
judgment and foresight at a critical 
moment the evils and foliies which in 
Europe have grown to be almost part 
of its people should be suffered to 
spring up anew in America, to spread 
as only evil can spread, and poison the 
life of our remote descendants. 
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PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS 


OF FIFTY YEARS’ 


RESIDENCE 


IN IRELAND. 


BY JOHN HAMILTON OF ST. ERNAN’S. 


¥. 


A STRANGER IN TROUBLE. 


At a time when Daniel O’Connell and 
Mr. Lawless, commonly called Jack 
Lawless, were agitating in the north of 
Ireland (especially Lawless), I was tra- 
velling with my wife and two children 
between Londonderry and Coleraine. 
The evening was closing in, when, going 
up a tolerably steep ascent, one of the 
carriage-horses refused to pull, and all 
the efforts and contrivances of the 
coachman could not induce him to do his 
duty. We coaxed and we whipped, we 
changed sides, all in vain; and it 
seemed a hopeless case, and a very dis- 
agreeable one. 

However, some men harvesting on a 
hillside a quarter of a mile off saw our 
distress, and came quickly to the rescue. 
A score of stout fellows with hearty 
gogdwill, and hardly giving an oppor- 
tunity to ask their aid, shoved and 
dragged the carriage, in spite of some 
opposition on the part of the culprit- 
horse, to the top of the hill, where there 
appeared a gentle slope downwards for a 
mile, and they left us with the assurance 
that the rogue, as they designated the 
horse, would warm to the collar before 
we reached the ascent of the mountain 
road that lay between us and our jour- 
ney’s end. 

A wayside carman’s inn offered the 
means of giving my friends a glass of 
beer, which they proposed to accept 
after refusing a present of money. 

We went spinning along for the fa- 
vourable mile, and for about half a 
mile of the up-hill road too, till we got 
into the moors, and came to a steeper 
pinch, and there the rogue began his 
tricks again, and proved as untractable 
as before. 


Our condition, too, was much worse, 
for there was neither house nor culti- 
vated field near us, and the darkness 
was approaching. 

When we had spent a quarter of an 
hour with no more success than having 
prevented the carriage from being driven 
by the rogue into the ditch and upset, 
we heard a shout, and looking back, we 
saw a large party of men running to- 
wards us, and soon recognized our late 
helpers, with a dozen recruits added. 

“Ogh, then,” said a prominent indi- 
vidual among them, “ I tould them how 
it would be like to be with yees, when 
ye’d come to the mountain; and so we 
watched till we saw ye sticking like a 
fly on a wall, and when you made no 
hand of getting up this pinch, we ran to 
give ye a help.” 

They had thoughtfully brought ropes. 
They took the horses out of the traces, 
and gave them to one of their party to 
lead. They made me get into the rumble 
behind, and the coachman up on the 
box, and drew us up the steep for half 
a mile, to the top of that hill. They 
halted, and I got down and thanked 
them. 

“Ogh, then, it’s small thanks ye’d 
need to give us, as if we'd be after 
laving ye here. Sure the roguish rascal 
of a baste would be at his villiantry at 
the next pull, and no help there. No, 
no, sir, we won’t lave the lady and the 
children till you have falling ground 
before ye into Coleraine.” 

So they set to again, and lustily they 
pulled, sometimes shouting, and some- 
times singing. I walked beside them 
part of the way, and while they did not 
perceive me in the dusk, I overheard a 
conversation. 

One of them said to his companion, 
on pulling alongside : 
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“ Do ye know who it is we’ve got in 
the carriage ?” 

“Notaknow I know. Do you?” 

“T don’t know neither ; but I guess 
they’re the wrong sort.” 

“Why? What do you mane?” 

“ Don’t you see it’s a green carriage, 
and he’s got a green coat on him. 
They’re in the wrong colour for us.” 

“ Well, who do you think they are?” 

“T can’t tell that, but it would be a 
pretty thing for us, a set of true Orange 
boys, to be making ourselves horses for 
maybe some x 

Before he could finish his sentence, 
his companion, without letting go his 
hold on the rope, drove his elbow into 
the speaker’s ribs with such force as to 
compel him to groan, saying, “ And 
if it was Jack Lawless himself, would we 
lave his lady and the children here in 
trouble, and we able to help them ?” 

Then with a shout—* Hurrah for the 
glorious memory of King William ! 





!” he 
pulled with all his might, and was ap- 
plauded by all who heard him. 

They drew us fully three (Irish) miles 
up the mountain, and set us where 
there was, as they had promised, falling 
ground into Coleraine. 

A public-house gave again an oppor- 
tunity for a drink, but all who had had 
it before declined, saying it was not for 
that they had done the job. “ Sure,” 
said one, “ sir, we'd have no pleasure in 
life after it, if we were to impose our- 
selves on a gentleman that way.” And 
bowing to the lady, they wished us good 
night, and a prosperous journey. 


¥i. 
A TWELFTH OF JULY. 


Dark and disagreeable adventures some- 
times best bring out bright and pleasing 
traits, as was the case on the 12th of 
July, 183—. 

Notwithstanding a proclamation under 
Royal authority, along with the earnest 
advice of their Grand-master and other 
high authorities, the Orangemen could 
not be persuaded that it was illegal or 
wrong to have their party processions 
with music, flags, and arnis. 


‘ 
oO” 


In a particular district it was so 
managed that the magistrates were led 
to believe that an Orange demonstration 
would be made at a certain place, and 
that an intended counter-demonstra- 
tion at the same place would certainly 
lead to a serious collision, unless a strong 
force were there to keep the peace. 

The magistrates, therefore, congregated 
where the danger was expected, and the 
principal part of the police, as well as a 
company of infantry, were brought there 
too. 

The dangerous illness of one of my 
family kept me at home. 

On the 12th of July, at daybreak, a 
policeman from the neighbouring small 
town came to me with information that 
the Orangemen were assembling in force 
there instead of at B , where it had 
been expected they would meet; and 
that they expressed their determination 
to have their procession with flags, em- 
blems, music, and arms, in defiance of 
the Royal proclamation. 

I was quickly on my horse, and at 
the town, about two miles off, I found it 
as the policeman had reported. I had 
visited the masters of the Orange lodges 
a few days before, and laid before them 
two letters which I had received from 
their Grand-master, and the Grand- 
master for Ireland, desiring them to be 
obedient to the proclamation, and they 
had promised to follow this advice; but, 
except one lodge, they seemed to glory 
in having deceived the magistrates, and 
knowing that I had very little force at 
hand, they thought themselves sure of 
being able to have their own way. 

I sent more than one messenger to 
B to let the magistrates know the 
truth, but they were waylaid and turned 
lack. 

However, by sending to a neighbour- 
ing village and requiring the attendance 
of a party of revenue police—partly 
mounted—which was stationed there, 
and adding them to the few police in 
the place, we made a tolerable show of 
strength. And the people, though acting 
now wrong, and under bad advisers, are 
thereabouts a very orderly, peaceable folk, 
and not at all used to deeds of violence, 
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so that I felt confident, with the dis- 
ciplined few I had to depend on, I could 
keep them from their intention with- 
out resorting to violence, and made my 
dispositions accordingly, assuring the 
Orangemen that the first appearance of 
even a few forming a procession should 
be the signal to the police to arrest them 
every one. None of them chose to be 
the first to be taken, and so all remained 
quiet till about 9 o’clock. 

At this time an express came into the 
town, where I remained on my horse 
with one mounted man at my back, to 
say the opposite party were assembling 
to the sound of horns about a mile and 
a half from the town. 

Leaving the town in charge of a clever 
sergeant, I galloped alone to the place 
and saw a considerable assemblage on a 
hill-side, and small parties from all sides 
advancing to join them, while signals 
by blowing horns were heard among 
the hills. 

On returning to the town and telling 
what was going on, and appealing to the 
Orangemen to leave me at liberty to go 
and disperse this gathering, they replied 
that they knew it was arranged, and only 
waited for the police to leave the town 
to disperse them, in order to hoist their 
flags and have their procession. 

But they were disappointed when 
they were told that the police were 
brought, in the first instance, to prevent 
the Orangemen from breaking the law 
and the peace, and that this was to be 
their first, even if their only duty. 

On going a second time to the other 
assembly, 1 found them now drawn up 
in ranks, and coming near enough I 
could count about three hundred with 
firearms, and several hundreds with 
such weapons as they could extemporize 
with poles and scythes and such like. 

Seeing but one chance to prevent a 
collision, I rode nearer; the road was 
lined with old men and women, chiefly 
on their knees erying and praying. 
Near the place where the men were 
drawn up was a hedge with a gap built 
up with loose stones. An old man 
Y leaped 


knelt beside it, and as my hors 
the low wall, he cried out : 
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“God Almighty bless your soul, for 
it’s all that'll be of you in about three 
minutes.” 

However, knowing the character of 
the people, I was of a different opinion, 
and felt confident, although it was 
certain they were led by strangers. 

On coming close to them a man with 
a double-barrelled gun stepped out, and 
pointing it at me, asked who I was, and 
what I wanted ; but he got his answer 
from an unexpected quarter, being seized 
by one of his own men and brought to 
the ground, while a voice accompanied 
the act, “ Don’t you touch that man.” 

Another stranger then came forward 
—a tall, red-headed, good-looking fellow 
—also armed with a double gun. He 
did not point it at me, nor did he speak 
uncivilly, but said if I had anything to 
say, I was to say it to him. 

Without directly replying, I took him 
bysurprise, and quickly read the Riot Act. 

And then addressing the crowd, I 
said, “ Neighbours, after what I have 
said, any of you caught assembled to- 
gether will be put in prison and severely 
punished. You know me, and that 
I should be sorry for that; so take 
advice from one you know, rather than 
from strangers. Go home as quickly as 
you can, and if you do so at once I will 
not have you pursued or punished.” 

Some cried out, “ Yes, yes, we will go 
home !” 

The stranger leaders ran among them ; 
but the evident feeling was to go home, 
and their efforts were in vain. 

One man shouted, “ A cheer for Mr. 
Hamilton,” which was responded to, and 
the field was mine. 

I only added, “ Neighbours, I have 
trusted myself unarmed among your 
pikes and guns because I know you. 
I now trust you to do as an old friend 
counsels you: do not delay, but go 
home at once.” 

I left them dispersing. 

It was now advancing in the after- 
noon. As I rode towards the town I met 
a score of men running towards me, and 
when they came near I recognized the 
members of the Orange lodge who had 
kept away according to their promise. 
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Their leader cried out, “‘ Here we are, 
sir, every man of us. God be praised 
you're safe.” 

“Why,” said I, “what is this? I 
thought I could depend upon you when 
all else failed.” 

“ And so you might ; a’n’t we here to 
rescue you if you were still in the hands 
of a thousand murdering rebels. We 
came the moment we got your message 
that you were in danger and wanted us, 
and we will do your bidding if it is to 
fight the whole lot of them.” 

They had been deceived by a 
false message, as if from me, and 
showed themselves as brave and true 
in responding to it as they had been 
in refusing to join their brethren in 
breaking the law and their promise. 

Their blood was up, and it was not 
the easiest task that day to send them 
home quietly. 

On arriving in the town I found that 
at length the magistrates who had gone 
to B had heard how matters stood, 
and they arrived with a strong force of 
police and some soldiers on cars. 

We went out in force to the place 
where the gathering had been, and saw 
the people going off in groups to the 
different parts of the country. 

Returning to the town, there was a 

meeting of magistrates. I was now 
quite exhausted, having been on horse- 
from 4 a.m. till 7 p.m, in double 
anxiety for my sick at home and my 
neighbours’ dangers. A thunder-shower 
at six had also wetted me to the skin. 
I found my doings were not considered 
good. I ought to have made no terms, 
given no promise to those people. 
, Between bodily weariness and wet, 
mental anxiety and vexation, I sunk 
into a kind of stupor, and felt as if my 
very life was going, when a cry in the 
street aroused me. 

“The rebels have reassembled at 
M (about three miles off), “and set 
the houses on fire.” 

“There,” cried some one whohad found 
fault with my day’s work, “there, you 
see the sort of fellows that have been 
trusted.” 

I rushed into the inn yard; there 








were several mounted police there. My 
horse was as tired as myself, and had 
not the excitement which now gave me 
life. A policeman’s horse served me, 
and, with six or eight at my heels, I 
galloped to M , but came back at a 
more moderate pace, having found all 
quiet and at rest there. It was only a 
trick of some of those whose plans for 
the day I had marred. 

This ride, perhaps, saved my life by 
the stirring-up it gave to my blood, 
which seemed to have begun to stagnate 
after the over-anxiety and excessive 
exertions of the day. 

When I returned to the town I found 
that my red-haired acquaintance of the 
double gun, relying on my word, had 
come into the place to see some friends ; 
he had been recognized by some of the 
police, who told the magistrates that he 
was one of the leaders of that party, 
and he was brought before them. He 
pleaded my assurance of safety, which 
the others were not very willing to ad- 
mit asasafeguard. I declared that it 
would be most unfair to take him while 
the armed leaders of the other party 
were left at large, who had set me at 
defiance, and persisted in breaking the 
law till a force came that could prevent 
them. 

However, it was said that he had pro- 
bably come as a spy, and had his men 
outside the town to act when unsus- 
pected ; so I assented to his being kept 
in custody till morning, while the po- 
lice should make strict search to dis- 
cover if any of his people were in the 





neighbourhood. 
None were found. Nevertheless, 


when I came into the town next morn- 
ing I found his committal made out, 
and heavy bail required to prevent his 
imprisonment. 

I immediately put in the required 
bail, and sent him off, I admit, with 
small expectation of seeing that red 
head again. 

The police who had been in the town 
were interrogated by the Government 
authorities as to what they had seen, 
and the result was that a dozen of the 
Orangemen were bound over to appear 
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at the next assizes, to answer for their 
breach of the law. 

At the assizes those out on bail were 
called, and when the red-headed fel- 
low’s name was called I saw many an eye 
turned towards me, expressive of ex- 
pectation that I should have to pay my 
forfeit. But no; a loud voice replied, 
“ Here !” 

And, thrusting aside the crowd, the 
red head showed itself; while, looking 
up at me, he cried out: 

“ Here I am, your honour ; I am not 
going to act the blackguard when you 
acted the gentleman to me. Let them 
do what they like to me, I’ll see your 
bail safe.” 

So into the dock went my Green man 
and the dozen Orangemen. 

They were all found guilty. 


It was my opinion, as well as that of 
the rest of the magistrates, that the 
Orangemen had really not thought the 
law so decidedly ayainst them, and that, 
when they were aware of the fact, they 
would show themselves obedient to the 
law. So I was deputed to represent 
our view to the judge, and to suggest a 
nominal punishment and a solemn warn- 
ing from the judge. 

He quite agreed with us ; and, in an 
excellent address, made the prisoners to 
know their fanlt, and then fined them a 
shilling, and discharged them. 

They bowed, and thanked the judge 
and the magistrates. 

Red-head then added, wittily enough, 
aloud, * Well! it’s a fine thing to be 
in good company for once in a body’s 
life !” 


To be continued. 
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Amp the mass of criticism which fol- 
lowed the Autumn Manceuvres, it was 
only natural that a good many foolish 
things should be said, but perhaps the 
silliest of all has been the apocryphal 
judgment upon the appearance of our 
troops supposed to have been passed by 
the foreign officers present on the occa- 
sion. That any of these gentlemen who 
were asked for their opinion should 
have given a polite rejoinder to their 
hosts is likely enough, but the form 
in which their opinions have been re- 
ported is simply ridiculous. What pro- 
bably happened was, that a perfectly ir- 
responsible newspaper correspondent fell 
into conversation with one or more of the 
foreign officers present, whereupon it is 
reported that the whole of these gentle- 
men have collectively pronounced our 
artillery to be incomparable, our cavalry 
superb, and our infantry very good ; and 
on this the statement is taken up by the 
leading newspaper as representing an 
unquestionable fact, and is henceforth 
dragged in whenever the British army is 
discussed, and no doubt accepted as an 
article of faith all over the country 
wherever that paper is read. From 
the sort of way in which the phrase 
has come to be bandied about, it 
might be supposed that the foreign 
officers in question had held a meeting 
to consider the matter, General Blu- 
menthal in the chair, and had passed 
a resolution to the effect, “‘ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the British 
artillery is unrivalled, the British cavalry 
superb, and the British infantry very 
good.” ‘The idea that the officers of any 
continental nation should consider our 
artillery to be more than a rival for their 
own is sufficiently absurd in itself. 
Whatever a foreigner may think of the 
British army, we may be sure that his 
own at any rate stands first in his 
estimation; but the proverbial vanity 
of the French, and their tendency to 
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take the merits of their army on trust, 
have at least been matched by the com- 
placency with which this imaginary 
dictum of the foreign critics has been 
accepted through the length of the land 
at the bidding of the 7imes. The ab- 
surdity of the thing appears the greater 
if we consider that the vast majority 
of the people who have thus been satis- 
fied to ticket off the attributes of our 
army in this fashion, have absolutely no 
better foundation for their belief than 
the remark of an anonymous news- 
paper correspondent. 

Of a piece with this sort of criticism 
have been some of the lucubrations of 
the men who, describing their experiences 
of the manceuvres, protest against the 
want of reality displayed in them, 
because the troops exposed themselves 
to a degree that would have been very 
dangerous in actual war. That some 
instances of this sort occurred de- 
serving to be characterized as blunders 
may be admitted. The cavalry fre- 
quently appeared in positions where 
they either effectually masked the fire 
of the infantry and guns of their own 
side, or would have been destroyed by 
the enemy’s artillery ; the infantry, too, 
manceuvred on occasions in a manner 
which would have been impracticable in 
actual warfare ; and the guns were fre- 
quently employed at ranges within 
infantry fire, where the gunners would 
certainly not have been able to work 
them. Mistakes of this kind occurred, 
and autumn campaigns will be very 
useful if they serve to teach those who 
have the handling of troops to appre- 
hend at once, when in the field, the 
common-sense principles which underlie 
military movements, But when it is 
gravely objected in the columns of a 
leading newspaper, that a general officer 
was seen standing on the top of an ex- 
posed railway enbankment watching the 
enemy, whereas in fact he ought pro- 
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perly to have crept stealthily up the 
reverse side, and shown only the top of 
his nose over the summit, it seems suffi- 
cient to reply that there is already want 
enough of reality about these sham 
fights, and that if the education of the 
British officer is not to be completed 
until he has learned to play the fool in 
this way, it may be hoped the object 
will not soon be realized. Further, we 
would raise a protest against the assump- 
sion implied in much of what passes for 
criticism now-a-days, that the main ob- 
ject in fighting is to make use of cover. 
No doubt needless exposure of troops is 
to be deprecated ; but, from the sort of 
stuff that has been written on this head, 
it might be supposed that battles are to 
be won by creeping from bank to bank 
like the North American Indians of Fen- 
imore Cooper's novels. Modern arms 
carry far, but modern battles are not 
marked by heavier losses than those 
fought with muskets and smooth-bore 
cannon; and the last great war showed 
that bold attacks over open ground were 
not a bit less effective than they have 
ever been before, and, what is very much 
to the point, that in such cases the 
assailants have often suffered smaller 
loss than the antayonists they over- 
threw. ‘Tactics are, no doubt, very pro- 
per things to study, and the scientific 
education of the army cannot be carried 
too far, but to the common soldier the 
interest of the day is centred in his im- 
mediate front, and the good old quality 
of courage is just as useful as ever it 
was. There seems some danger lest this 
truth should be forgotten ; at any rate 
we hold it to be quite needless to in- 
doctrinate men with the notion that the 
first object when under fire is to seek 
for cover; that lesson will be learnt 
quite soon enough without any teaching. 

This, however, is a digression from 
the matter in hand, although we must 
add, as was well remarked the other 
day in our hearing, that, after all, these 
manceuvres left out the best side of the 
3ritish soldier. Unless our foreign 
critics could see how he fights, they have 
not seen the best side of him, which 
view was fortunately here wanting. A 
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shrewd observer, who was present at 
the great review at Paris of the British 
army after Waterloo, and who had 
himself borne a gallant part in that 
battle says, in his diary, that the British 
troops, which were then at the summit 
of their reputation, were conspicuous for 
being the most undersized, ill-dressed, 
and generally mean-looking lot among 
all the armies assembled there ; and the 
record may be grateful to those who fancy 
they see evidence of physical degene- 
racy in our present linesmen and militia. 

We have here however to do with the 
results which can be exhibited by aCamp 
of Manceuvres, and of these there has 
been an abundance afforded for imparting 
useful experience. Not indeed that such 
proof was necessary in every case. There 
did not need a camp of exercise to tell 
any one who was acquainted with 
the subject that the Control Depart- 
ment would prove unequal to its duties: 
this was clearly foreseen by every one 
who understood the nature of its orga- 
nization, although the general public 
may have needed the evidence of an 
actual breakdown, just as experiments 
serve to impress physical truths on the 
company at a popular lecture. For 
that the Control Department did break 
down we take to be quite established. 
Whether the troops were kept without 
food and fuel for the exact periods 
reported in the papers, appears imma- 
terial; that the distribution of rations 
and forage was irregular and often 
tardy is an undoubted fact ; and under 
the conditions of the case, where the 
troops were moving over a contracted 
area of ground, always within easy 
reach of Aldershot, and with abundant 
and generally good roads, any such 
irregularity is tantamount to failure, 
more particularly when the magnitude 
of the staff employed and the time 
allowed for preparation are considered. 
The Department will perhaps throw 
the blame on the hired carriage, which 
was certainly very defective, and as 
certainly was no creation of the execu- 
tive officers, who no doubt would have 
much preferred their own waggons 
and horses; but the best use was not 
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made of the means at their disposal. 
There was throughout a want of under- 
standing between the Department and 
the troops, and discipline was very im- 
perfectly maintained among the hired 
transport. The straggling allowed was 
excessive, and in consequence the whole 
day was often neelessly consumed in 
making a perfectly insignificant march. 
Had the army corps been marching on 
in one line, instead of moving to and 
fro over a contracted space, its advance 
would have been retarded in a most 
pernicious. way by the necessity of 
waiting for supplies. One small reform, 
therefore, that may be expected to 
follow the revelations of the campaign 
will be the establishment of a small 
reserve stock of waggons, sufficient, it 
may be presumed, tor at least one 
army corps, although there is no need 
to keep up a supply of horses in peace 
time. A still more important reform 
is shadowed forth in the discovery now 
beginning to dawn on the mind of the 
British public, that the title “ Control 
Department” is altogether inappropriate 
to the functions performed by the body 
now styled by that name. With the 
perception of this truth it is to be 
hoped we may arrive at sounder views 
of the proper organization of the De- 
partment, and consequently of the 
whole system of supply for the army. 
The business of the army naturally 
divides into two main branches—first, 
the supply of food, clothing, and arms ; 
and secoudly, the government of the 
troops: but why the duties involved 
in the one should be regarded as more 
in the nature of “control” than those of 
the other we fail to perceive, as must 
any one else who takes the trouble to 
think over the matter. The real “con- 
troller” of the army is he who controls 
it both in men and things ; and if there 
is no one individual who unites both 
these functions, then there is no proper 
controller. But if the title is to be 
given to some one, it is more properly 
bestowed on the General commanding 
than on any civil subordinate in his 
division; it would be thought absurd 
to give the title, fur example, to the 


quartermaster or paymaster of a regi- 
ment, leaving the colonel out of sight. 
The fact is, the employment of this 
misleading title arose out of a hazy 
misconception that this Department was 
to be entrusted with some important 
financial functions which would conduce 
to economy in army expenditure ; but a 
very slight acquaintance with the matter 
should make it evident that this idea 
was based on complete delusion. The 
civil branch of the army may be divided 
in a general way into two main branches, 
the first of these comprising the manu- 
facturing departments, which fabricate 
the military stores of all kinds. Now, 
in the management of these great esta- 
blishments there is room for an inde- 
finite amount of financial manipulation, 
because it is here that the civil expen- 
diture in the main takes place, and that 
economical management can produce 
sensible results; but with this great 
branch of expenditure the officers of 
the Control Department (if we except 
one or two of the head officials seated 
in the War Office) have nothing what- 
ever to do. The Control Department 
is engaged for the most part in the 
mechanical business of issuing stores 
made elsewhere, and of paying the 
troops. Even in such matters as con- 
tracts for food and forage, the local 
officers have in reality no controlling 
authority ; they are the mere agents of 
the army of officials sitting in Pall Mall, 
and their business is mainly to refer 
matters for the orders of the latter, and 
to act without question upon their in- 
structions. As to the pay branch of the 
Control Department, it needs hardly be 
said that it is bound hard and fast by 
detailed rules, that its duties are purely 
mechanical, and that no cases ever arise 
in the discharge of those duties to call for 
the exercise of individual judgment. 
While, however, the effect of creating 
this Department has not been in any 
sense to decentralize authority or to 
invest local officials with responsibility, 
the inappropriate title given to it has 
tended to create a false impression 
that its members possess an authority 
which really does not belong to them. 
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People are naturally misled by names, 
and those who do not go below the 
surface of things find it difficult to un- 
derstand that an official with this high- 
sounding title has really no controlling 
authority whatever, but is a mere post- 
office for conveying references to the 
War Office, or at most is powerful only 
for obstruction. This fact has, however, 
now been forced on the attention of the 
public, and it is to be hoped that, the 
imposture once detected, there is still 
a sufficiency of volition remaining in 
our administrative system to admit of 
the needful change being carried out. 
If there follow only this one result from 
the manceuvres, that the Control Depart- 
ment comes to be recognized as what it 
really is, a cumbrous and over-centralized 
store and pay agency, and its title ad- 
justed to coincide with its functions, 
the Autumn Camp will not have been 
established in vain. 

As regards the course of the ma- 
neeuvres also, a good deal of the criti- 
cism so freely offered appears to us 
to have been wide of the mark, the 
small errors of subordinates having 
been dwelt upon for the most part, in- 
stead of the large ones of superiors. This 
is like blaming the crew instead of 
the pilot for running on the rock. No 
doubt all that has been said about these 
blunders is quite true. Infantry ad- 
vanced over open ground swept by ar- 
tillery, when they might have moved 
up under cover on the right or left ; 
cavalry rode about in all sorts of 
positions where they ought not to have 
been, masking the fire of their own 
side, or exposing themselves to utter 
annihilation ; artillery plied their guns 
at ranges where not a gunner could 
have lived,—all this and more happened ; 
but to recount these things is merely to 
say that the troops were not properly 
handled, and about this there can be 
little doubt. In the first place, when 
the second and third divisions were 
operating against the first, they had no 
head, and the two divisions worked in 
consequence without any unity, and 
might have been crushed any number 
of times over in detai!, if the defending 
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foree, instead of passively retreating, 
had turned vigorously upon either; while 
the defending force often made no real 
defence at all, strong positions being re- 
peatedly given up before they were 
seriously pressed, without attempting at 
any rate to offer that best of defences, 
an offensive one. In this respect the 
operations truly deserved the name of a 
sham fight. In the affair of the last great 
day, the perfect helplessness exhibited on 
one side was sufficiently evident without 
commentary. And there is nothing to 
prevent the same sort of thing recurring 
on future occasions. However carefully 
the programme may be drawn up, and 
whatever may be the degree of excel- 
lence eventually arrived at in feeding 
troops in the neighbourhood of London, 
such manceuvres can never be success- 
ful unless ably directed, and it is not 
necessary to have manceuvres at all 
in order to make the discovery that 
everybody does not possess the gift 
of handling troops well; for it is a 
natural quality, just as much as the 
power of speaking well. Some men, 
by dint of perseverance and practice, 
overcome the difficulty, and manage 
to become tolerable speakers although 
not possessing any natural aptitude for 
the art; but, as a rule, good speakers 
are good from the first, while those who 
are bad at the beginning continue to be 
incurable stammerers in public until 
the end of the chapter. It is just 
the same with tactical power, that is, 
the power of handling troops effectively 
in the field ; it is an art for which many 
officers show a perfect inaptitude ; and, 
moreover, there is not in this case any- 
thing like the same opportunity for 
overcoming natural defect by practice 
which occurs with regard to public 
speaking. We must remember that 
our generals, equally with all the junior 
ranks of the service, are almost wholly 
without experience in this branch of 
their business. The sort of conven- 
tional parade work which has hitherto 
done duty for tactical practice at every 
spot in the empire where British troops 
are stationed—when two or three batta- 
lions, with an occasional battery, are put 
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through a set of stock manceuvres on a 
piece of ground where every hillock 
has been shaved off, and every hole 
filled up—bears hardly the faintest re- 
semblance to the problem which has to 
be performed in actual war, of bringing 


a body of troops through a variety of 


obstacles and under varying conditions 
of distance and ground up to a certain 
spot by a certain time. Nor is this 
branch of the art often to be learnt by 
actual practice in war, because the op- 
portunities for practice on a campaign 
may occur but seldom. The public 
would be quite misled if they supposed 
that because a man has seen a great deal 
of service, as the phrase goes, he has 
therefore had much practice in the actual 
handling of troops in the presence of the 
enemy. Whole campaigns may pass 
away with scarcely an opportunity for 
such an operation; it occurred only 
once or twice, for example, in the whole 
Crimean war; and a man may have 
reached in appearance to the top of 
his profession, and have every possible 
decoration after his name, and yet be 
a perfect child in respect of tactical 
knowledge and skill. 

Two important points, then, are to be 
borne in mind: the art is a diflicult 
one, and not to be mastered by every- 
one ; and the opportunities for acquiring 
it are only to be gained in peace. A 
person might as weli expect to become 
a proficient in violin-playing by per- 
forming only in pubiic at concerts, as to 
become an expert tactician by the amount 
of practice that will usually be offered 
on the battle-field. Yet the art is not 
the less important because so rarely ac- 
quired. The critical moment arrives once 
only perhaps in a man’s lifetime, but yet 
come it may, when the fate of a campaign 
depends on the relative skill with which 
the opposing Generals shall bring their 
forces into action; but then will be reaped 
the reward of patient study or of natural 
genius, and then too we may be sure 
that men who have always blundered 
will blunder again. Looking therefore 
at the insufficiency of practical training 
usually afforded, either by war or peace 
under ordinary conditions, we may appre- 


ciate the value for tactical purposes of 
a camp of exercise, and the importance 
of turning it to the best account. How 
far this was done on the late occasion, 
those present can judge. Certainly, a 
sure way towards nullifying its value is 
to appoint to leading posts men of whom 
it is perfectly well known beforehand 
that this sort of thing is not in their line. 

In another and extremely important 
respect the want of resemblance to the 
conditions of a real campaign was very 
strikingly apparent. In real warfare 
all authority is centred in the General 
commanding, and the whole business of 
the army is conducted by his staff. This 
peace campaign was conducted entirely 
by the War Office. Our army is per- 
haps the most department-ridden army 
in the world, and the extent to which 
centralization is carried was never more 
conspicuous than on the present occa- 
sion. ‘The arrangements for feeding the 
troops, for hiring transport, for employ- 
ing artillery to aid the controllers, for 
settling what lands should be occupied 
and what respected—all these details 
were arranged entirely in Pall Mall, and 
the Generals had nothing to do but to 
receive charge of the troops they found 
placed under their orders. We doubt 
if from first to last the military authori- 
ties, most of whom, as well as their staff, 
only took up their appointments when 
the manceuvres commenced, had more 
than the vaguest notion of the cost of 
the performance. Their functions were 
limited to simply knocking the troops 
about after they and their appliances 
were collected on the ground. Is it 
surprising if our Generals, accustomed 
to be kept thus in leading-strings, and 
invested with only the merest shadow 
of responsibility, should so often exhibit 
perfect helplessness when called into 
the field? ‘To the ordinary looker-on 
a General may perhaps appear a very 
imposing functionary, but in most re- 
spects he is merely the channel of com- 
munication between the representatives 
of the different departments nominally 
under his orders and the office in Pall 
Mall; and it would be difficult to specify 
a single point in which he possesses any 
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real power, except that perhaps of fixing 
the hour at which his brigade or division 
shall parade. But does a force proceed 
on active service, the General becomes at 
once transformed from an imposing no- 
body in a red coat into a great personage 
charged with the most responsible func- 
tions which it can fall to man to perform. 
Suddenly invested with real instead of 
nominal command, the dispenser of 
patronage and promotion, he now holds 
the power of life and death over his 
troops. And this is perhaps the smallest 
part of the change. When the army lands 
on a foreign shore, the whole system 
of supply also undergoes a complete 
transformation ; the Treasury and War 
Office clerks, who up to this moment 
have centralized all authority and power 
in everything down to the minutest 
trifles in their own hands, retire at once 
into their proper insignificance, and the 
whole burden of moving, feeding, and 
housing, possibly of clothing the army, 
as well as of leading it against the 
enemy, falls on the shoulders of the 
commanding General. Every reader of 
the Wellington or Napoleon despatches 
must have observed that this business 
of transport and ‘supply occupies the 
commander's time and attention in a 
much greater degree than any other part 
of his duties, and what happened in 
their case occurs in every campaign ; 
but for efficiently dealing with it our 
Generals are in most cases utterly un- 
fitted by previous training and occupa- 
tion, while the subordinate departmental 
officials who have to carry out theirorders, 
brought up as they have been in War 
Office leading-strings, and accustomed 
to act in a narrow circle hedged in by 
routine, are seldom fit to run alone. 
Here and there a General may have 
learned business habits, in Parliament 
or in the management of private pro- 
perty; but in the case of commanders 
who have shown a capacity for organiz- 
ing as well as fighting, we shall generally 
find that they have been something be- 
sides mere soldiers. Not to mention Wel- 
lington and Napoleon as examples of 
men whose training was quite as much 
in politics and administration as in war, 


we may cite the march to Magdala as 
an instance where success was probably 
in great measure due to the fact that 
the commander of the expedition had 
passed a large part of his life in other 
than military pursuits, and had been 
accustomed to public affairs on a large 
scale. So it will always be found to be 
the case. ‘The efficiency of the British 
Navy, and the readiness and resource 
which naval commanders are accustomed 
to exhibit, are probably due in great 
measure to the fact that the captain 
commands the ship as well as her crew, 
and has constantly to exercise a varied 
responsibility both in peace and war. 
And this is what we have to aim at 
in our military administration, if it is 
ever to become effective. Our Generals 
must be practised in something more 
than moving their men about a given 
piece of ground two or three days in 
the year, if they are not to prove help- 
less in the business of organization 
when placed in the field. 

This, then, is the further direction 
which should be given to our camps of 
exercise, if they are to become really 
useful schools for the business of war. 
Nor should there be any real difficulty 
in effecting such a development of the 
scheme. There is no reason, to name 
one point for example, why the grant of 
public money for the camp of exercise 
should not be placed at the disposal of 
the General commanding, to be laid out 
by the local staff under his direction for 
the needful carriage and supplies, with- 
out the intervention of any War Office 
officials. The operations would then, 
as regards the commissariat at any rate, 
resemble the course of an actual cam- 
paign ; and we may be pretty sure that 
under such a plan the troops would at 
least get their meals with regularity. 

Of course it will be objected that this 
suggestion for placing money credits at 
the disposal of military officials, and 
thus investing them with a certain 
amount of financial responsibility, is 
opposed to the cardinal rule that the 
finance of the army should be controlled 
by civil authority ; and should such a 
measure be proposed, we must be pre- 
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pared to hear an outburst of solemn 
platitudes about the violation of consti- 
tutional principles involved. We may, 
therefore, raise a protest beforehand 
against the attribution of any weight to 
what, if looked into, will be found sheer 
nonsense. No one, we presume, is silly 
enough to suppose that if the General 
commanding at Aldershot or Dover were 
authorized to spend fifty thousand 
pounds, any danger would arise of a 
coup détat, of an Aldershot Monk 
marching upon London with the money 
in his pocket, to trample down the 
British Constitution. The danger to 
England is no longer that armies or 
governments should be too powerful for 
its liberties ; we now seem to be falling 
into quite another form of danger, that of 
breaking down from sheer inaptitude on 
the part of anybody to do anything more 
than talk. The utmost danger that the 
greatest stickler for tradition and prin- 
ciple could foresee, would be, we may 
suppose, that more money might be spent 
than was sanctioned. But the assump- 
tion implied in this tall talk about 
constitutional principles, that soldier- 
officials always want to be spending 
money, and that civil officials ought to 
be employed to prevent them, we take 
leave to say is a perfect delusion. In 
India, where army finance is on a much 
more simple and effective system than 
here, the controllers of the military ex- 
penditure, the rigidity of whose audit 
has become proverbial, have always been 
military men. And here too they would 
be found quite as careful guardians of 
the public purse, if placed in charge of it. 
After all, it must be remembered that 
the object of maintaining an army in 
peace time is to prepare it for under- 
taking war with efficiency ; and even if 
the sort of plan we have hinted at were 
to be attended with some direct loss 
of economy, the indirect saving would 
be great, if it released our Generals from 
the childish state of department-ridden 
tutelage in which they are now retained. 
But, in fact, the presumption is all the 
other way. The present system, under 
which the War Office controls itself, is 
unquestionably quite opposed to sound 


economical principles. There is, indeed, 
the vague and imperfect check exercised 
by the Comptroller-General of the Exche- 
quer, and ultimately the review of all ex- 
penditure by parliamentary committees ; 
but these checks on financial irregu- 
larity would remain in force in any case ; 
and it is not in the final audit, but 
in the check on the first application of 
the different sums voted for the army, 
that the present system is really weak. 
The War Office consists of a huge con- 
geries of departments, the heads of 
which transact all business in the name 
of the Secretary of State ; so that if any 
irregularity be committed the offence is 
already condoned, since the fiction is 
always maintained that it has been done 
by order of the very authority who 
should properly control such proceed- 
ings. But if the spending took place 
outside the office, and that overgrown 
establishment were reduced to manage- 
able dimensions, of a size sufficient 
merely for supervision of those en- 
trusted with executive functions, then 
executive responsibility and adminis- 
trative control would occupy their 
proper relative positions; and so far 
from any loss of financial control 
accruing, it would be much more effi- 
ciently exercised than at present. It 
is well understood, for example, that 
the expenditure incurred for the late 
manceuvres has largely exceeded the 
sum voted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose. This excess may have been in- 
curred beneficially, but that is beside 
the present question ; what we are now 
concerned to observe is, that there has 
been no financial control exercised in 
the matter; whereas if the grant had 
been made over to any specific general 
officer to spend, with a superintending, 
and not, as now, an executive War 
Office to watch him, we may be sure it 
would not have been exceeded without 
at any rate the matter coming formally 
under review of the controlling authority. 
As matters now stand, the Secretary of 
State will probably find that he has 
sanctioned a great deal of expenditure in 
one way and another without any specific 
or formal sanction by proper authority. 
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But the case goes much beyond 
camps of exercise. If ever the British 
Army is to be organized on an efficient 
and yet economical footing, it must 
be by a radical process of decen- 
tralization. Some War Minister must be 
found with sense and firmness enough 
to carry out a sclf-denying ordinance, 
and to transform the overgrown depart- 
ment he rules over, from an office over- 
burdened with executive details, to one 
of manageable dimensions, charged only 
with duties of supervision. We pride 
ourselves on being a practical nation 
and adepts at business, but our army 
administration, when contrasted with 
what has been accomplished in other 
countries, may well tempt us to ask 
whether our common sense and aptitude 
for business have not passed over to 
some other nation. Seventeen years 
have gone by since the Crimean war, 
and we are really no nearer than we 
were then towards proper military 
organization ; the first principles of the 
art have yet to be introduced. And it 
is curious to remark that while army 
affairs have been criticised to weariness 
in Parliament, and reforms of all kinds 
propounded, the greatest defect of all 
has remained almost unnoticed. The cost 
of the household cavalry, the bloated 
list of Generals, the wrongs of the artil- 
lery—these and other defects are dwelt 
on with nauseating frequency; but, 
strangely enough, no reformer has raised 
the cry for that decentralization which 
is the real want of the army. Merchants 
and manufacturers accustomed to do 
business on the principle of employing 
good agents and then trusting them, 
have probably no conception of the 
degree to which over-centralization has 
been carried in the British Army. Engi- 
neers can hardly drive ina nail, nor com- 
missaries issue a wisp of straw, Generals 
can scarcely move a corporal’s guard, 
without previous reference to the rabbit- 
warren in Pall Mall ; quires of foolscap 
may be expended in discussing the 
momentous question, whether a brigadier 
is entitled to an extra barrack-table for 
his office ; every voucher recorded for 
payment throughout the empire is passed 


on to the same central destination, to 
form part of an audit ineffective because 
distant from the scene of outlay. And 
all this is not to satisfy the demands of 
some great administrator with an un- 
limited capacity for governing, some 
Napoleon or Frederick who holds all the 
business of the army in his grasp, for 
whom no combination is too large, and 
no detail too small. Our army is governed 
by a civilian generally of commonplace 
ability, who comes and goes as the exi- 
gencies of party determine, who never 
understands and seldom pretends to 
concern himself with details; all this 
controlling and centralizing and over- 
governing is to satisfy the demands of a 
number of irresponsible officials, who 
never issue an order in their own name, 
and are, as often as not, at loggerheads 
with each other. And all this waste of 
power and waste of money—for the 
cost of the controlling departments is 
out of all proportion to the size of the 
army they have to deal with—are merely 
for administration during peace. Let 
war break out, and the army be de- 
spatched to foreign soil, and all this 
cumbrous machine at once collapses. 
The War Office officials sink into ob- 
scurity ; the Generals emerge from their 
bondage to the exercise of an unlimited 
power and responsibility for which their 
antecedents and training render them 
wholly unprepared ; rules and regula- 
tions are thrown to the winds; and 
unless a Wellington or a Marlborough 
comes on the scene, the confusion and 
mismanagement which arise are even 
worse than the circumlocution which 
they succeed. This is what happened 
in 1854; there is little reason to hope 
that it would not occur again. 

The true aim of army reformers 
should be, then, we conceive, to secure 
a thorough decentralization of our mili- 
tary system ; and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, we believe that if an Act of 
Parliament were passed to limit the 
War Office establishment to a couple of 
dozen clerks, the first step would be 
taken towards effective army reform. 
But this is not the place to indicate 
the exact mode in which reforms may 
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best be effected ; it is sufficient here to 
indicate the want; and provided the 
true principle be distinctly kept in view, 
and all detailed arrangement made sub- 
ordinate to it, the result cannot be 
otherwise than satisfactory. We may 
just notice that the Prussians have hit 
upon a system in which the principle 
contended for may be discerned at every 
point. The system may not be appli- 
cable to us, but the leading idea should 
be the same. In Prussia, side by 
side with the principle of decentraliza- 
tion is that of maintaining a complete 
chain of responsibility throughout all 
grades. The corps commander has his 
specific powers, which are not en- 
croached upon by his superiors, and so 
on with the division and brigade generals. 
Even the captain of a company in 
Prussia possesses a degree of independ- 
ence in his command which is quite 
unknown in our service. The chain of 
responsibility extends throughout the 
army, from the Emperor at the head 
down to the subaltern with his company- 
section. With us the only chain recog- 
nized is of a sort of which all the links 
are fastened to one staple. 

Everybody has heard how Von Roon, 
the Prussian War Minister, was found 
smoking a leisurely cigar the day after 
war was declared, because, as he ex- 
plained, all necessary orders had been 
given, and everybody throughout the 
army knew what had to be done. The 
story embodies in epigrammatic fashion 
the success of a thoroughly decentralized 
organization; and as another illustra- 
tion of the sort of difference produced 
by working an army on common-sense 
principles in peace time, we may cite 
the account given by an officer, himself 
distinguished in arms, and a most com- 
petent judge, who was present with the 
German army at the outbreak of the late 
war. What most struck him, he said, 
was the entire absence of fuss. He 
joined the troops just after the battle 
of Spicheren, when they were hurrying 
through Saarbriicken, pressing on to the 
front, flushed with the exciting news of 
a first victory. If ever there be a time 
when a certain amount of over-activity 
would be natural and excusable, it 


would be under such conditions, before 
an army has settled down to the 
realities of campaigning, and when the 
attention is strained to catch every in- 
dication of coming events. But nothing 
of the kind was visible here. Our 
informant occupied the same room in 
which the commander of the army corps 
marching through Saarbriicken was 
taking his luncheon, and the old gentle- 
man was seated there quietly discussing 
his meal, as if there were no thought of 
the largest army the world has ever seen 
moving on outside. Officers came in 
and made their reports, and the General 
now and then wrote a brief pencil-note 
in reply, but the whole proceeding was 
done in as calm a fashion as if he were 
answering a dinner invitation. Outside 
it was just the same. ‘There was little 
or no galloping about of staff officers, no 
shouting of orders; everybody seemed 
to know what his orders were, and how 
to carry them out without interference 
from any one else. Contrast such a pic- 
ture with the scene presented by our late 
manceuvres, ushered in by the pompous 
announcement that the War Department 
officials were working night and day 
upon the preparations—preparations 
with which properly they should have 
had no concern ; officers arriving from 
all parts of the kingdom to take up some 
duty, the very nature of which was 
unknown either to themselves or the 
troops they were associated with ; still 
more, contrast it with the state of things 
when the manceuvres commenced, the 
transport department not knowing from 
one hour to another what they meant to 
do or how they meant to do it, the 
troops always holding well-justified 
doubts whether at the end of a few 
miles’ march there would be anything 
available to eat; still more again, the 
spectacle presented by staff officers 
riding about in a_ helpless state, 
inquiring of every passing stranger 
where their General was to be found— 
the General himself, on one notable day, 
riding about in an equally helpless state, 
asking where was to be found the enemy. 
The cause of the difference is plain: in 
the one case people were acting with the 
coolness that is born of habit; in the 
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other everyone was under the exciting 
influence of novelty. And if it be said 
that the comparison is not a fair one, 
because the Prussian army corps are 
permanent organizations, and General, 
staff, and troops are all well acquainted 
and accustomed to work with each 
other, whereas in our case, staff, regi- 
ments, and departments were all 
brought hurriedly together—this ad- 
mission is just the very point con- 
tended for. The scene lately enacted 
round Aldershot faithfully represents 
what would take place on a_ larger 
scale were the army suddenly called on 
to take part in a European war—an im- 
possible contingency, according to our 
present Premier, but still one which 
the rest of the nation are resolved 
should be worth providing against ; 
and the confusion which occurred at 
Aldershot, the want of mutual under- 
standing between the staff and the 
troops, and, above all, the inefficiency 
of the great civil department without 
which the fighting part is helpless, 
show with perfect significance that the 
real work of organization has yet to be 
undertaken. We cannot, and need not, 
imitate servilely the Prussian system, 
which is unsuitable to the conditions 
involved in our Colonial and Indian 
service, but the principles which under- 
lie it are applicable to all armies. 
Meanwhile, till some radical change is 
made, our military administration must 
be regarded as on its trial, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the nation 
still possesses force enough to carry out 
a plain reform essential for the mainte- 
nance of its position among the great 
European Powers, or whether, as some 
declare, our efforts can only culminate 
in talk, and we are good only for spend- 
ing money blindly, without knowing 
how to get a return for it. 

We have made no reference here to 
the question of reserves, and to the 
fusion of the militia with the line, 
because, although these are matters of 
great importance, they are still, in truth, 
matters of detail, which will not be 
difficult of settlement when once army 
administration has been established 
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upon sound principles. Indeed, that 
sort of localization of all branches of 
our forces which is involved in any 
comprehensive system for forming army 
reserves, would naturally flow out of 
any thorough plan of administrative 
decentralization. 

We would add one word more. Any 
one who watched the troops under 
canvas during this late exercise might 
have satisfied himself, had he any 
doubts on the subject before, that 
whatever may be our faults of organi- 
zation, the military unit—the regiment 
—and the fighting elements are as 
sound as ever; and those who watched 
how the troops were cared for by their 
officers will probably have discovered 
that in the British regimental officer 
the nation has got an uncommonly good 
article for its money. Even in the 
matter of education, which is supposed 
to be their main deficiency, we believe 
our officers have kept more abreast with 
the times than people generally give 
them credit for. Indeed in some most 
important respects it has gone fur- 
ther than most armies. In all physical 
respects—in the use of their eyesight 
and limbs, as riders across country, 
we venture to believe that the offi- 
cers of the British Army are unri- 
valled, while for gaining knowledge 
of country there is no training equal 
to fox-hunting. Depressed and super- 
seded by the relative rank so pro- 
fusely bestowed on the non-combatant 
branches, the British captain and 
subaltern, although reduced to com- 
parative nobodies, perform their duties, 
often tedious and always monotonous, 
with a zeal and thoroughness that leave 
nothing to be desired. It is this high 
standard of duty, extending through 
every part of the regimental system, 
which renders our battalions model units, 
and the only complete specimens of good 
organization to be found in the army. 
What we now need is statesmanship 
adequate to do justice to the excellent 
materials at its disposal ; sagacity and 
determination of a kind sufficient for 
welding them into one harmonious 
whole. 
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